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Farm Relief Beaten in House—See Page 3 | NNIN Tid 2s 
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- Why 

'more farmers are 

painting with 
EAGLE 


Farmers expect — and get — 

two results when they paint 

with Eagle Pure White Lead 

in Oil. 

1. Lasting economy —be- 
cause Eagle is inexpensive 
in first cost—wears longest 
—provides the tough elas- 
tic protection of lead. 100 
pounds of Eagle make ap- 
proximately seven gallons 
of pure white lead paint. 


2. Attractive appearance 
— buildings painted white 
or light colors with Eagle 
give a farm increased val- 
uation—they indicate a 
successful farmer. 
Ask any good painter his opin- 
ion of Eagle Pure White Lead 
—in use since 1843. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
| pany, 885-134 North LaSalle 
) = Street, Chicago. 
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OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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ee CURED CEL 
Replant Seed Corn 


Buy Mrug Eorly Tested Seed. 
" It te earlier than Reids. Will stand your 
~ germination inspection. Money back guar- 










4. . GRIMES, lowa 
One-half mile west Jobnston Station 
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VOTE ON THE Last week the Haugen 
HAUGEN BILL bill was defeated in the 
house of representatives, The story on 
page 3 carries a complete account of the 
ttle, together with the roll call and an 
analysis of the vote. 


WHAT 
NEXT? 
port plan. 


Farm forces are now turning to 
the senate for action on the ex- 
Read the editorials on page 4. 





“PLOWING What changes in corn cul-+ 

CORN” tivation have taken place 
in the last ten years? How do practices 
differ in various sections of the corm 
belt? Read the article on page 7. 


PLOWING UNDER A great many of 
SWEET CLOVER the farmers. of the 
corn belt are plowing under sweet clover 
every spring. What is the best time to 
do it, from the point of view of the big- 
gest gain in fertility? The article on 
page 6 gives some valuable experimental 
results on this point. 


BETTER FARM The building depart- 

BUILDINGS ment, on page 8, tells 
of profitable devices for the farm home. 
Our engineering editor, I. W. Dickerson, 
will be glad to answer building inquiries. 


MASTER FARMER Only a month more 
CONTEST to get in the entries 
on the Master Farmer contest. Read the 
article on page 6. See that your commu- 
nity is represented by its best farmer. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ There is a good ar- 

SECTION ticle on camping 
out on page 1 of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section that every youthful reader will 
want to study. The Four-H girls’ page 
ie unusually good this month. The Lone 
Scouts have their usual space. 


FOR THE FARM Altho all the rest of 

WOMAN the paper will inter- 
est her, too,,the farm woman reader will 
take special pleasure in the Hearts and 
Homes Department. Two full pages on 
12 and 13 present an interesting variety 
of information and comment, all the way 
from making pillows to epraying for the 
aphis. 


THE POULTRY We have been quite 
DEPARTMENT pleased with the way 
our poultry department editors have been 
coming thru af. late. There is a wide 
variety of information, well presented, in 
short space. What do the rest of you 
think? This week the depadrtment is on 
pages 20 and 21. 


THE BATTLE OF ‘The serial-story this 

ALAMANCE week begins the de- 
scription of one of the significant battles 
in .American history, the Battle of Ala- 
mance The big installment starts on 
page 23. 


NEW JOSHAWAY On page 27 Josha- 

TEST way gives the win- 
ners in the last title contest and pre- 
sents a new one, 


FRESH FROM Fresh crop news ig al- 
THE COUNTRY ways one of the impor- 
tant features these days. Late orop re- 
ports are given on page 29. 


THE NEXT Making alfalfa hay, grad- 

ISSUE ing eggs, fixing up the 
mower, an auto trip to the Black Hills, 
and cross-breeding of hogs will be some 
of the subjects handled in next week’s 
issue. The usual monthly profit and loss 
charts will also appear. 
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—~A FILE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


NICHOLSON FILES 


























































The farmer never has a “hard 
row to hoe” when he keeps a 
NICHOLSON File handy. Keen cut- 
ting and durable, it quickly puts a 
sharp edge on this useful farm tool. 


There is a NICHOLSON 
File to meet your every 
need. Any hardware 


dealer will help you US.A 
choose the right ones for 


8” Mill Bastard File 


your blacksmith shop.. 





NICHOLSON FILE Co.. PROVIDENCE.R.1..U.S.A. 
AE SA | TART RNR NE NMR 
















MARTIN METAL 
STACK COVERS 


PATENTED 


wr 


“he 
STARTED farming in 1915 

with a debt of $1500 on a 
$2000 farm. My dairy herd 
now numbers 15 pure-breds, 
the house has water, lights 
and furnace and fields are twice as produc- 
tive. Raised a hundred-barrel anacre crop 
of toes. Just turned down an offer of 
for the farm. Profits paid off the 
debt, made the improvements and I am lay- 
ing by something each year. 

t year’s returns were $4238.83. An 
farmer can do as well in Maine if he is will 
Ary Read what 

is is one man’s story. 100 
other farmers say in 
Maine Farmers Make Good 
An official publication. Write today for 
your free copy. Address 
STATE OF MAINE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Desk 17, State House, Augusta, Maine 


Improved 
Sectional 


Protect the stack from 
storm or eun—no spoilage 


—no loess! Sectional, galvanized sheet etee! 
covers; easy to put on—no weights; held 
tight by “cork-strew” anchors. Cannot 
blow off—quaranteed to eave all the hay. 
Will last for yeare. 


The Hay Saved on the First Stack Will More 
Than Pay for Your Martin Metal Stack Cover 


Write for descriptive Folder and Prices 
Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Martin Metal Mfg. Co. 


302 No. Mosely, Wichita, Kansas 


























Your neighbors know from experience — 
the economy and lasting service of — 


CRANE 


VALVES:FITTINGS | 


PLUMBING FIXTURES, WATER 
SYSTEMS, AND SOFTENERS 


Sold and installed by responsible dealers — 


eh 
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FARM RELIEF BEATEN IN HOUSE 


Vote Is 212 to 167—Chance for Favorable Action by Senate : 


AST week the Haugen bill was beaten, 
:, 212 to 167. Two years ago the MeNary- 
Haugen bill lost by 224 to 154. Progress 
has been made, especially among the southern 
democrats. Several Illinois demoerats voted 
for the bill this time, who voted against it two 
years ago. The Chicago representatives voted 
no with the exception of Sabath, the democrat. 
Ground was lost in Michigan, where five re- 
publicans, Ketcham, Michener, Cramton, Vin- 
eent and McLaughlin, voted against the bill 
this time, altho all of them voted yes two years 
ago. In Ohio, Morgan, Moore and Kearns, re- 
publicans, who voted yes two years ago, voted 
no this time. Of course, Tinecher, the repub- 
licean from Kansas, reversed himself. 

The alliance between the cotton south and 
the industrial east is showing signs of disin- 
tegration. Two years ago, 123 democrats voted 
no, together with 101 republicans. This time 
only 89 democrats voted no, whereas the re- 
publican no vote rose to 121, 


Bill Assumes Non-Partisan Aspect 


Some of the democratic no vote two years 
ago was purely political because they thought 
Secretary Wallace’s support of the bill indi- 
eated that it was to some extent a republican 
ss measure. In the vote last week the bill as- 
sumed a purely non-partisan aspect. Western 
republicans and southern democrats joined 
hands to a greater extent than ever before. 
The southern democrats who stood_out against 
the measure did so largely on the theory that 
the bill was a tariff measure and therefore ini- 
quitous, These extreme free-trade democrats 
are to some extent playing politics, because 
they are hoping that by defeating the Haugen 
bill they may cause western republicans to be- 
come free-traders. * 

The night before the final vote was spent 
by the friends of the Haugen bill in every 
possible effort to secure the presence of a max- 
imum amount of the support which had been 
pledged, and of those who were still undecided 
but who might vote favorably. The cause looked 
hopeful on Thursday 





The coalition of western and southern 
farmers failed last week to make a major- 
ity of the house of representatives see the 
need of securing equality for agriculture. 
The vote shows a gain over the vote for the 
McNary-Haugen bill two years ago, Par- 
ticularly in the south was there a marked 
increase in support for the bill. The farm 
organizations in charge of the relief mea- 
sure intend to press for action by the sen- 
ate, in the belief that favorable action by 
the senate will bring over enough waver- 
ing votes in the house to put the bill hru. 
The roll call on the bill is printed at the 
close of the accompanying article. Check 
up and see how your congressman voted. 











most acute parliamentary wrangle developed 
over how the proposed substitutes were to be 
handled and whether or not amendments would 
be offered and debated. Without deciding any 
of these questions, the house adjourned Thurs- 
day night. 

It was apparent Friday morning that the 
animosities between the Tincher and Aswell 
supporters and the differences between their 
bills had been too great to be harmonized, and 
that neither was willing to submit his bill to a 
vote. It is said that there was the full assur- 
ance that either bill if offered would have been 
voted down by a far bigger vote than was fin- 
ally ‘east against the Haugen bill. In other 
words, at least one thing was demonstrated, 
and that is that the Haugen bill had a far 
stronger support than any other, and that no 
other method of dealing with this problem 
stands even a ghost of a show in this congress. 

Anyway, neither the Aswell bill nor the 
Tincher bill was pressed for a vote on Friday, 
and the first vote came on a motion to re- 
commit the Haugen bill to the committee on 
agriculture—to its friends.. It was expected 
that a vote to refer it to a special committee or 
perhaps to a joint commission would be of- 









































a 
fered. To have done this would have implied @ Br: 
majority vote for the general principle of farm 
relief, and it was apparent that this was doubt | 
ful, so the motion was not made. It was be- 
lieved a motion to refer it back to the house 
committee might get more votes, but this came 
to a showdown and resulted in defeat by a vote 
of 182 to something over 200 against. This was 
after the,committee of the whole rose, however, | 
for in a vote on this motion in committee of © 
the whole there was a small margin in favor of 
recommitting. In the second vote there was @ | 
larger number present, and the motion lost by 
about 30 majority. 

Then came the final effort to pass the bill & 
The motion that the bill do pass was made by.“ 
Representative Haugen. The attendance, and “@ 
the vote, was about the largest yet seeured on ~ 
any measure or vote in this session of congress, — 4 
It was not a time of special excitement, how. % 
ever, as the word seemed to have been passed ~ 
around, strengthened by the defeat of the mo 7 
tion to recommit, that the antis were out to kill 
the bill, and to kill it as dead as possible, and 
had the votes to do it with. 7 


Considering What Is Best to Do Next 


At this writing, the farm group from the & 
midwest is considering what is best to do next. — 
They have not given up hope of getting favor- — 
able action in both the senate and house. There” 
are a number of men of statesmanlike caliber = 
in the senate who realize the part whieh the | 
international situation is playing in causing | 
the farmer’s troubles, men who can see the | 
long-run advantage to the entire nation of giv- ~ 
ing the farmers a square deal. Moreover, the 
parliamentary situation is excellent, with the 
prospect of a strong bill passing the senate 
and being referred over to the house. When | 
the house votes again, there should be an ex & 
cellent opportunity of picking up a number of | 
republican votes in Michigan, Ohio and Ore- © 
gon, as well as democratic votes in Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Kentucky and Georgia. 4 

Those who have followed the situation here | 
in Washington say that 





evening. The night was 
spent by the friends of 
the Tincher bill and the 
Aswell bill in a fruitless 
effort to weld the two 
bills together and get a 
combined vote to substi- 
tute one or the other or 
a modified form of both 
jammed together, for 
the Haugen bill. 
Both the Aswell bill 
a and the Tincher bill had 
been offered the after- 
noon before as substi- 
e tutes for the Haugen 
bill. Debate on perfeet- 
mg amendments had 
fone forward and the 
Haugen bill amended so 
that the equalization fee 
was back for immediate 
effect except as to cot- 
ton, and the big appro- 
Priations which had 
en objected to had 
mn cut down to $75,- 
> 900,000 for cotton and 
_ $75,000,000 for the oth- 
> | Commodity groups, or 


6 


are: 





Kentucky. 





the lower figure is the vote cast against it. 


Utah, Arizona, New Mexico. 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 





The upper figure in each state is the vote cast by its representatives for the Haugen bill; 


States that voted 100 per cent for the Haugen bill 
Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
States that voted 100 per cent against it are: 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Louisiana, 





















the outcome depends 
largely on how much of 
an interest. the farm 
folks display as shown 
by their letters and tele- 
grams. If sufficient im- 
terest is taken, both the 
house and senate will 
yet pass a modified 
form of the Hangén | 
bill. However, the un- 
organized state of farm 
opinion in Michigan, ~ 
Kentucky, Georgia and 
Louisiana is such that 
it will be very difficult 
to pick up the necessary 
votes. 

Every one is wonder- 
ing what will happen 
if the senate revival of 
the Haugen bill fails. 
Will the issue be pro- > 
jected into the presie © 
dential campaign 
1928? Will the middle-~ 
west forgive the eastern ~ 
republicans and vote” 
regular as they did im 
1924? Will the middle~ 








Maine, Vermont, 
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429,000,000 in all. The 








(Concluded on pige 11) Be 
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THE SENATE’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE Haugen bill has been beaten in the 
F house. After a long fight, the vote on the 
measure showed that the representatives of 
the south and west were, not quite strong 
enough to out-vote the republican administra- 
tion and the conservatives of both parties. A 
change of twenty-three votes would have put 
the bill over) By so narrow a margin was 
justice for agriculture temporarily deferred. 
_ ‘The failure of the house to come up to the 
' demands of statesmanship gives the senate its 
| great opportunity. The export plan is already 
| before the senate in the form of an amendment 
_ to the Jardine co-operative bill. A vote on it 
© should be forced at once. There are enough 
votes tospass it. Coming back to the house with 
‘the full weight of senatorial approval behind it, 
the chances of the export plan for final pas- 
- sage will be greatly improved. 
| We believe the senate w:ll act promptly and 
' wisely. Certainly no group of men in recent 


ae 


| ‘years has had a greater opportunity to serve 


' the vital interests of the whole country. To 









only proper way to help the farmer; it is to- 
» day the most effective way to preserve and in- 
| erease the welfare of the nation. 





: A PROFESSOR SPEAKS OUT 
FOONnomIcs professors as a class have been 


noted for their inability to foeus in any 
‘elear-cut fashion on the problems of the corn 
elt farmer. Perhaps some of them have seen 
the problems clearly enough, but if so, they 
em to have been afraid to say anything for 
fear they would lose their jobs. 
- AA pleasing exception is Prof. F. L. Garlock, 
Ames, who went back to Washington, D. C., 
last week to speak to the United States Cham- 
of Commerce on ‘‘ What of the Corn Belt?”’ 
h economics professor speaking to the United 
ates Chamber of Commerce!~> And yet Pro- 
essor Garlock’s talk wasn’t bad at all. It was 
tidedly good. He didn’t argue for the Hau- 
gen bill. In fact, he didn’t champion the cause 
corn belt farmers at all, but he did ask the 
hig business men to do some clear thinking. 
@ said that corn belt farmers are really hav- 
a hard time of it and asked the business 
en to consider three different policies. 
First, if it is reaily government business to 
industries which are in trouble, then the 
tn belt farmers should be helped now. 
cond, if it is sound national policy for ag- 
production to be reduced and com- 


mercial industry to be expanded, then the gov- 
ernment and other folks who have been trying 
to get the farmer to increase his production 
ought to stop interfering and let the farmer 
reduce his production. 

Third, reduce the tariff protection on those 
manufacturing industries which are no longer 
infants. ( 

Professor Garlock did not advocate any par- 
ticular program, but he did cause these eastern 
business men to scratch their heads when he 
said: ‘‘With foreign nations owing us vast 
sums which we are determinedly trying to col- 
leet and which can only be paid with a balance 
of goods and services exported to this country, 
and with agriculture now, as it always has 
been, on an export basis, we are trying to ex- 
tend our foreign markets for manufactured 
goods. How can we expect to place both the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries of 
this country on an export basis and at the same 
time fail to enlarge the debts of foreign coun- 
tries to us, not to mention collecting them at 
all, is a problem which only a- politician can 
solve.’’ 

Garlock is to be congratulated on his cour- 
age. His thoughts were wrapped up in long 
and involved sentences, as is the custom with 
too many economists, but real ideas were there 
just the same. We wonder if he really com- 
prehended all’ the implications in his second 
suggestion concerning a national agricultural 
policy. This second plan, it will be remem- 
bered, is essentially that of the present eastern 
republican administration: Let the farmer 
make his own readjustment to the present eco- 
nomie situation. Garlock thinks thru, however, 
just what this plan means. Altho he doesn’t 
state it in so many words, he evidently realizes 
that it means calling off all folks who are try- 
ing to increase agricultural production. It 
means that chambers of commerce which are 
trying to get farmers to grow more corn and 
hogs are definitely pernicious. It means that 
farm papers and county agents as well as the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges are all doing the farm 
cause a damage by helping to maintain agricul- 
tural production on too high a level. This is a 
hard dose for those of us to swallow who have 
been spending most of our lives preaching im- 
proved methods of farming. , 

It is probable that Garlock, like the county 
agents and the farm papers, would hate to see 
this plan adopted. However, he didn’t express 
any personal preference on the matter and 
suggested merely that some clear thinking be 
done. He has performed a great service to corn 
belt agriculture in carrying this message to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 





THE WORD IS ‘“‘FORWARD!’* 


HE question of equality for agriculture 

will not be Settled until it is settled right. 
This is the answer of farm representatives to 
the cheers of foes of the export plan over. Sat- 
urday’s vote and to their hasty erection of a 
tombstone over a grave that is not yet occu- 
pied. 

An attempt is being made to get the farm 
group to accept a watered down and ineffec- 
tive modification of the Haugen ‘plan. The 
attempt will fail. There is no desire on the 
part of the farmer for half measures. The only 
one who wants them is the politician who is 
afraid to go before the voters with only a 
negative vote on the Haugen bill on his record. 

The farm cause is gaining. The only thing 
that can cause it, in the end, to lose is a will- 
ingness to compromise on a matter of prin- 
ciple. The equalization fee is vital to the mea- 
sure; so is the farmer controlled board. Defi- 
nite instructions must be provided to guide the 
board in getting into the market. The tariff 
is Mr. Haugen’s yardstick; it will serve, but 





it does not fit cotton, Perhaps a better one 
could be found; comparison of the price level] 
of the particular commodity with the general 
price level might do the trick for cotton and 
all other commodities. 












































































The farm organizations that have worked | 
so well for the bill are going to continue to in- 
sist on equality for agriculture. Congressional 
delegations like that from Iowa—100 per cent 
for the Haugen bill—will keep up the fight, 
Their hands must be strengthened. Here and 
there we find farm leaders who have failed to t 
heed the voice of the membership ; we find con- . 
gressmen who listened to orders from Wash- 
ington rather than to orders from back home, : 
The job now is to strengthen the farm organ- a 
izations that are fighting for the cause and to t 
keep congress aware that the farm determina- P 
tion has not slackened. h 

The detailed vote in the house on the Haugen t 
measure is given in this issue. Some of our t 
readers live in states whose congressmen voted j 
against the bill. If you believe they were wrong 
tell them in no uncertain terms. Also write 
your senators and tell them how important you , 
consider this legislation. There is time to help t] 
things materially if you act promptly. A lit- 
tle more work of this kind before the vote in . 
the house might have changed the verdict. a 

THE NEW FARM LEAGUE OF S%UTH ec 
. AND WEST lil 
HE vote on the Haugen bill last week lo 
showed that the alliance of south and west 4 
in behalf of agriculture is at last something th 
more than a hope. Just as the western farmers al 
have broken away from party leaders who re- - bl 
fuse to recognize economic realities, so the , 
southern farmers are beginning to pay less at- Be 
tention to political labels. For example, North 
Carolina and Alabama, which together cast a da 
total of two votes for the export plan two years er 
ago, last week brought twelve votes to swell the ey 
farm total. Other southern states helped with th 
votes. There will be more support from the ba 
south as the cotton growers make their de tio 
mands felt more vigorously. Basically, the tru 
producers of all kinds of surplus crops are fae- de 
ing the same problem, The cotton men will of 
soon be a unit with the men from the corn belt hu 
and the west. ° a 

Aside from the objections of speculators and ha 
exporters, the chief obstacle to the passage of tra 
the export bill has been the moral and intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of the agricultural states- 
manship of the nominal leaders of both major 
political parties. Eastern republicans, while 
still asking for protection for their own indus- P| 
tries, are unwilling to include agriculture in 
the protective system. Some alleged democrati¢ ext 
leaders are able to suggest nothing better for are 
farm relief than a revival of the Underwood the 
abomination of 1913, a tariff law which frankly eve 
sacrificed the farmer to the manufacturer. nex 

The vote in the senate gives both groups a the 
new chance. Republican leaders there may re¢- the 
ognize that the farm slogan, ‘‘ protection for all to | 
or none,’’ carries a menace to the party that at | 
does not make protection general; they may dus 
disregard the cynicism that claims the western cult 


farmers will always vote republican no matter I 












what the party does. Democratic leaders may inte 
be willing to recognize an emergency that re- The 
quires national action, and force federal action ity : 
to help repair the damage that federal policy ing 
inflicted. som 

The growing power and the growing inde ing 
pendence of the advocates of equality for agri T 
culture makes the decision for either party @ are 
momentous one. The farmers of the west and a ni 
south together wil] be in a position to contrdl mor 
the balance of power between the two major to b 
parties. By the test of the vote on this me& — and 
sure, they will know their friends and theif | Wor, 







enemies. - 
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| $00d while. They have come to the conclusion 








MEMORIAL DAY 


WE DARE not, on Memorial Day, remem- 

ber too clearly the causes of every war 
whose heroes we celebrate. We dare not recall 
too plainly the results of all the toil and suf- 
fering we honor. Men have died in land grab- 
bing expeditions, in commercial wars, worse 
yet, in high-purposed conflicts whose outcome 
proved that, no matter who won, those high 
purposes were defeated. We honor the spark 
of heroism that was in them; we must try, for 
the moment, to forget how terribly that heroism 
was sometimes misused. 

That heroism, in spite of all the wrong chan- 
nels in which it has been turned, is still able to 
east a glow upon living. It is the eternal coun- 
ter argument to the claim that such and such 
a plan is ‘‘against human nature.’’ Was it 
human nature to risk death, to suffer hardship, 
to submit to grinding toil, to give up all the 
things that men ordinarily claim from living? 
Yet these men so endured. 

Is it the habit of human nature always to 
search for the easy path, to demand profits at 
the expense of others, to escape hardships at 
the cost of cheating and lying? This is what 
we are told by the supposedly hard headed. 
There is a magnificent roll call of Americans 
who can prove they are wrong. 

There is something fierce and bright at the 
core of the human spirit that welcomes a test 
like war. It is due to the idiocy of our over- 
lords and of us who submit to them that we 
employ this force as a destructive power rather 
than as a force making for happier living for 
all people. Human nature is not the stumbling 
block in the way of progress ; the trouble is that 
we have refused to make intelligent use of its 
generosity and its courage. 

We can say over the graves of our dead to- 
day, ‘‘These were heroes,’’ and yet not improp- 
erly hope for heroes of the future whose battles 
will serve a different end. No less heroic than 
the battles of the Revolution were the bloodless 
battles that Jefferson fought against the reac- 
tionaries of his time in order to keep America 
true to the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. When we learn to turn the heroism 
of each generation into a struggle for higher 
human happiness rather than to squander it in 
a carnival of blood and destruction, we shall 
have, on future Memorial Days, memories less 
tragic but not less glorious. 





BUSINESS AND A CRIPPLED 
AGRICULTURE 


“THE policy which would cripple agricul- 

ture can not fail to exact from business 
extreme penalty.’’ This is good doctrine; we 
are glad that John W. O’Leary, president of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, said it, 
even tho he did go off on the wrong slant in the 
next few sentences of his address. We like, too, 
the helpful feeling that presumably inspired 
the resolution of the convention of the Chamber 
to hold ‘‘a national agricultural conference,’’ 
at which representatives of agriculture and in- 
dustry would try to agree on ‘‘a national agri- 
cultural policy.’’ 

It is something that business men realize the 
interdependence of industry and agriculture. 
There are still some who don’t, but the major- 
ity take the more enlightened view. An increas- 
ing number of business men are realizing that 
something is out of joint and are vaguely hop- 
ing that somebody will fix it. 

The trouble is that most of these men are five 
or six years behind the times. A suggestion for 
4 national conference on agriculture has a hu- 
™Morous sound now, We have had conferences 
to burn for the last few years. Farm people 
and business men close to the farm have been 
Worrying about the status of agriculture for a 





that to insure a reasonable degree of prosper- 
ity for agriculture, the farmer must be brought 
within the protective system or the protective 
system must be abolished. 


The export plan has been worked out as a 


practical method of bringing the farmer within 
the protective system. At the moment, the 
farmers themselves are quite solidly behind the 
export plan as embodied jn the Haugen.bill. 
Of the three bills up, no farm organization has 
endorsed the Aswell bill, one farm organization 
has endorsed the Tincher bill, and a list includ- 
ing the majority of organized farmers of the 
country has endorsed the Haugen bill. 

Agriculture has quit arguing over remedies. 
The farmers are behind the export plan. Busi- 
ness men have several courses open to them. 
They can support the export plan, as the busi- 
ness men of the corn belt and the west have 
done ; they can devise some plan for protection 
as effective as the export plan; or they can 
deny the right of agriculture to protection, in- 
sist on their own privileges, and so bring the 
whole protective system down on their heads. 

Unfortunately, the third attitude has been 
the one that a number of prominent men have 
taken. We hope that the action of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce indicates a re- 
cession from this position. Let them read Mr. 
O’Leary’s sentence again and remember that 
a policy which would keep agriculture crippled 
will in the end do business no good. @ - 





ODDS AND ENDS 


In early May I wrote an editorial for Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, urging our readers who had low 
testing seed corn to plant it at the rate of four 
or five kernels per hill rather than to plant 
high testing seed corn brought in from a dis- 
tance at the regular rate. H. Howard Biggar, 
who is farm editor of the Omaha Daily Jour- 
nal-Stoeckman, noticed this editorial and sent 
me an account of an interesting experiment 
which he conducted back when he used to be 
with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, about ten years ago. It seems they had 
some corn which would germinate about 98 per 
cent, and during the winter they took part of 
this eorn and hurt it by soaking and freezing 
until it would only germinate about 60 per 
eent. Still another part they treated by soak- 
ing and freezing until it would only germinate 
about 30 pér cent. They then took the three 
lots of seed and planted them side by side with 
ten replications. The low testing lots were 
planted very thick, and in June all of them 
were thinned down to three stalks to the hill. 
In the fall, careful weights were taken and it 
was found that there was practically no differ- 
ence in the yields. In other words, a stalk of 
corn coming from low testing seed corn seems 
to have just as great an ability to yield as a 
stalk of corn coming from a high testing seed 
corn. It would seem, therefore, that seed corn 
which will only test 60 per cent, if planted at 
the rate of five kernels per hill, should yield 
just about the same as good seed corn planted 
at the rate of three kernels per hill. Of course, 
the chances are that about one hill in a hun- 
dred will contain five kernels all of which are 
dead, and about one hill in ten will contain 
five kernels all of which are alive. 

In spite of Mr. Biggar’s testimony, I am still 
inclined to wonder if some of the stalks from 
low testing seed corn may be a little inferior 
in vigor because of the severe situation which 
the germ has passed thru. Theoretically, it 
would seem that even tho the freezing and 
thawing had not killed the germ, that surely 
some damage would be done, and that this dam- 
age would later be reflected in the growth of 
the stalks. However, the experiment referred 
to by Mr. Biggar, which is the only experiment 
on record so far as I know, proves to the exact 
contrary. Apparently, therefore, it is all right 








for farmers to use low testing seed corn pro — 
vided they know that it is low testing and com-— 
pensate for it accordingly by thick planting. = 
The only drawback from this apparently would © 
be the nubbins borne in the occasional hills — 
where there happened to be five stalks. 











































































There are two classes of economists, those — 
" who think and those who do not. Most of them — 
belong to the second class and spend their time — 
chasing their tails around the circle of thought © 
established for them by certain bright English- 
men a hundred years ago. These Englishmen, | 
in trying to puzzle out the relation of wealth-~ 
making forces in a growing trading and manu- 
facturing country like England, learned some _ 
things which were decidedly worth while. There — 
ought to be some economists in the middle-west 
who will think as effectively in terms of our 
present agricultural problems. 9 

A few weeks ago I attended a meeting of = 
economists who are teaching in colleges in this ~ 
part of the country. , They seemed to be mighty 
bright young fellows, but nearly all of them ~ 
had been educated outside the corn belt and — 
their instinctive tendency was to think in terms 
of business economics rather than in farm é¢eo 
nomics. We need somewhere in the middle ~ 
west a school directly responsible to corn belt 
agriculture which will do for our people what. 
Harvard has done for the east. We have tee 
long trusted the molding of the minds of our ~ 
young folks to professors who are not. thoraly ~ 
familiar with our economic background. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, an English economist whe 
was in Chicago the other day, really knows 
more about the cause of our corn belt troubles 
than most folks who live in this section of the 


eountry. According to the Chicago Tribune, 
he said: 
‘‘The pre-war competent economist who 


could give a reasoned judgment on all burning 
question§ of the day has gone forever, because ~ 
of the diversity of the new problems, and be 
cause such problems have exchanged their old- | 
time static quality for a dynamie one of per- 
petual flux.’’ 

He said that what the world needs now is 
sound co-operative social thinking, especially 
on foreign affairs. It is a pity that Sir Josiah 
can’t spend some time in Washington talking 
with the people who are in charge there, The 
United States today is not doing sound eo ~ 
operative social thinking with regard to for- ; 
eign affairs as they impinge on the corn belt 
farmer. 





I have received several letters this past wim- 
ter from friends in California and Florida who 
have been distressed by the way in which folks 
in the corn belt have played the part of sucek- 
ers. Of course, most Iowa farmers who have 
made énough money to retire to California or 
Florida are hard-headed folks far above the 
average in intelligence. However, the real es 
tate promoters in these sunshine states know 
how to handle anyone who has money. Anyone 
who is thinking of buying farm land in Florida ~ 
or California should spend at least a year on © 
the ground, learning all the ins and outs of the ~ 
local situation before he arrives at any decision. 
It is far easier to buy than it is to unload after 
a serious mistake has been made. 


H. A. WALLACE, 





Laughter belongs to the spirit, while the sneeze 
belongs to the subconscious mind, that which runs 
the machine even while we sleep. Laughter comes ~ 
in thru the active mind, that part of us which keeps 
awake and keeps us out of danger in the daytime. Bo ~ 
when we see anything odd or funny or ridiculous or 
exaggerated, the sense of humor rallies all the forces ~ 
of the body and gives us a good, healthy shaking up, 
which shakes loose the cobwebs in the brain, enables 
us to see roses where we were only conscious of the ~ 
thorns, and gives us an optimistic view of things * 
generally. There is nothing better for the health—  ~ 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. = 
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ROBABLY the most important use of 
sweet clover in the*corn belt is as a catch 
crop and soil-improving crop between 

all grains and corn. Used in this way, ifwill 

| Shorten the three-year corn, oats, clover- rota- 
= tion to a two-year rotation of corn and oats, 
thus permitting a half more grain acreage on 
the farm and at the same time actually building 
the land more rapidly than the other rota- 

‘tion as it is used in practice. This use of sweet 

clover has already transformed important areas 

Iowa, Illinois and Ohio, and seems destined 

to transform the agriculture of the entire corn 

belt in time. 

Tn using this short rotation, a most important 

estion is when to plow the sweet clover un- 
for It can not be plowed in the fall and win- 
ter, because the roots, with their enormous food 

Teserves, are not killed in our climate by plow- 

tng, and grow practically as well the next year 

as if they were undisturbed, thus requiring a 

at amount of work to prepare the seed-bed 
eth the spring or a difficult struggle with sweet 
¢lover plants in the corn. Sweet clover can not 
be plowed very early in the spring for the same 
reason. It must be allowed to make at least six 
to eight inches of growth to insure killing it, 

Which means waiting until April 15 to 25, or 

‘even later in a year like the present one. 


Much Nitrogen Contained in the Roots 


Since it must be left until spring, the general 
tendency has been to leave it as long as possible, 
atil there was a ‘‘good growth’’ to plow un- 
br, under the impression that its value for soil 
aprovement was rapidly increasing. Recent 
Vestigations make it quite clear that this is 
t usually true. Good stands of sweet clover 
By contain from 150 to 250 pounds of nitro- 
per acre in the roots before growth starts. 
uch of the early growth of sweet clover con- 
3 in merely transfe rring this stored material 
the tops, without much increase in the total 
matter or nitrogen present. 

“The maximum amount of nitrogen per acre 
a the second year is reached much earlier than 
} usually realized. Imost always the maxi- 







































ntest. dn the meantime they are putting out 
he or more of their best men to represent the 
amunity in the Master Farmer contest. 
Phe secretary of a shipping association, in 
finating the outstanding farmer in this 
up writes: ‘‘At a recent meeting a discus- 
n of the Master Farmer contest came up. We 
greed there was one man in our community 
© should be entered. Here is his score card, 
we hope you will find that he scores up well 
h the men entered by other organizations.”’ 
western Iowa entry was accompanied by 
comment: ‘‘Our township Farm Bureau 
t a profitable hour and a half discussing 
core card for the Master Farmer. We de- 
there was one outstanding man who would 
ire to place among the twenty that are to 
pred, and asked the county agent and our 
ent to score this Master Farmer.’’ 
ther interesting comment came from a 
sr who called at the office recently to give 
e score eard of his community’s candidate. 
id: ‘‘At a meeting of our lodge, which is 
r 5 bitt-which has a large farmer member- 
drifted into a discussion as to whether 
ty had a man who would measure 
























LOWING UNDER SWEET CLOVER EARLY 


Available Nitrogen Content Is High at Time Growth Starts in Spring 


By C. J. Willard 


Instructor at Ohio State University 





Most farmers who have grown sweet clo- 
ver for green manure feel that they are 
losing something by plowing it under in 
April. They have to do it to get the field 
in shape for corn, but they have a feeling 
that they would gain a lot of fertility if 
the clover could be allowed to get a bigger 
growth. Professor Willard has tested the 
matter out and finds that we have been 
luckier than we knew. He finds that the 
nitrogen stored in roots and tops is most 
readily available for the corn crop at the 
time that the crop is usually plowed under. 
He finds, too, that sweet clover seeded with 
oats will add, by the next April, as much 
or more nitrogen as is needed to produce 
an eighty-bushel corn crop. Keep’ these 
facts in mind when you are planning for 
next season. 
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the second season is the maximum nitrogen 
reached. Sweet clover sown in oats in 1922 was 
not eut*for hay in the fall of 1922 and made a 
large growth, starting the year 1923 with 3,600 
pounds dry weight of roots, containing 162 
pounds of nitrogen. This stand contained its 
maximum nitrogen for the year on May 10. 


' Sweet clover sown alone in late July made a 


very small growth and started in 192 3 with 540 
pounds of roots containing 24 pounds of nitro- 
gen, This stand did not reach its maximum 
amount of nitrogen until June 23. 

For the benefit of the corn crop bie: is ev- 
ery advantage in early preparation. Corn in 
this latitude should usually be planted May 1 
to 15 and there is a serious loss in yield from 
planting after that date. This requires plowing 
about May 1. As an average of four years’ 
work at Columbus, sweet clover sown in small 
grain the year before and not cut for hay that 
fall has contained on May 1 about four-fifths of 





resentative farmer, prepared the score card 
and sent in the entry in the contest now 
being conducted by Wallaces’ Farmer. We 
want every strong community in our terri- 
tory to be represented by an entry of this 
sort. The awarding of the title of Master 
Farmer to a man in any district would be 
an honor not only to him but also to the 
farming community which he represents. 
Entries for the Master Farmer contest must 
be in by July 1. Write for entry blanks. 











up to the standard of the Master Farmer as set 
forth by Wallaces’ Farmer. After some discus- 
sion, we decided we had two outstanding men 
in the community and finally picked the young- 
er of the two, on the ground that it is a good 
deal harder for a young man to make the grade 
than for an older one, and that he would per- 
haps deserve a little more credit therefor.’’ 

One interesting feature about this nomina- 
tion, that we found out in the course of the 
talk, is that the farmer who was nominated is 
not a member of the organization that brought 
up his name. 


—= 





pounds per acre, enough for the grain and sto. 
ver of 80 bushels of corn. Since such a large | 
amount of nitrogen actually and relatively igs 














































































present at this early date, it seems the height of sh 
folly to endanger the corn by delaying plowing ° 
in order to get a very little more. tic 
Two other factors enter into this question tie 
and clinch the recommendation to plow sweet hal 
clover as early as one can be sure of killing it; a 
One is the moisture content of the soil. A vigor. ~ a 
ous stand of sweet clover dries the ground rap- ly 
idly, so that a sweet clover sod can be plowed by 
earlier in a wet spring than bare land. But if it tw 
is left until late in May and the spring is dry, . 
the succeeding corn crop will suffer severely, to 
Practically total failures of corn have resulted ho: 
from plowing sweet clover late in a dry season, ge! 
The other factor is perhaps of equal import- mit 
ance. Recent investigations have shown that - 
the value for immediate benefit to the next crop ne 
of organic matter plowed under depends very _ 
much upon the pergentage of nitrogen which it + 
contains. The bacteria of decomposition require of 
a considerable amount of nitrogen to build up gen 
their bodies. If they decompose organic matter cul 
low in nitrogen they will use all of it them- ™ 
selves and leave none for the higher plants. On < 
the other hand, if material containing a high me 
percentage of nitrogen is broken down, a sur- “me 
plus is immediately available to the higher Ny 
plants. of « 
Yields More Nitrates to the Next Crop as a 
Early in the spring, both the tops and roots “d 
of sweet clover usually contain over 4 per cent - é q 
of nitrogen, but this decreases at the rate of .20 oo 
to .25 per cent each week thereafter, to 2 to 2.5 y 
per cent by the middle of June. We would ex- 
pect, therefore, that the early plowed sweet clo- at 
ver would yield more nitrates to the next crop ame 
than does the late plowed, and the Tllinois ex- 
periment station has shown that this is what the, 
actually happens. Plowing under late, there- fier 
fore, means a little more total nitrogen plowed “oid 
under, but less available to the corn crop fol- ade, 
lowing. thes, 


Every consideration, therefore, favors plow- left 


mim is reached by Jwhe 15 and may be reached — the maximum amount of nitrogen secured dur- ing sweet clover under as soon as it has made ject 
‘early as May 10. The better the growth of ing the year. The least amount of nitrogen growth enough to insure killing it—when it hag to al 
wet clover the preceding year, the earlier in present on May 1 in any of these years was 120 __ reached a height of six to fifteen inches, ing 
for 1 

: ter | 
FARM COMMUNITIES ENTER MASTER FARMERS § & 

. Ing | 
Neighborhoods Pick Prize Farmers in Effort to Bring Honors to Home Community : | 

Si: 
WXHE most promising entries in the Master A southern Iowa farmer writes: ‘‘Your Mas raise 
_ Farmer contest up to date are those that Is your community going to be repre- ter Farmer contest articles immediately smal 

' have come from township Farm Bureaus, sented in the list of twenty Master Farm- brought to mind a man and wife in this commu as to 

m clubs and other organized groups. Some ers? A number of local farm groups have nity that really are entitled to joint honors. I speai 
these are planning to enter the Community already picked out the best and most rep- wanted to confirm my opinion, and diseussed USO ¢ 


it at a country chureh with those among whom | tory. 


this family had lived and worked for thirty shovi 
years. Their opinion was the same as mine. 80 the | 
we filled out the enclosed score ecard.”’ eredi 

From central Iowa a veterinarian writes: Were 
‘‘Your Master Farmer contest called to mind scour 
one man in our county that I have known dut- great 


ing my twenty years’ practice to be a well @ and 












rounded and able farmer. To check my judg- porti 
ment I have asked several of his neighbors, the in us 
president of the Farm Bureau and the neigh- easily 
boring town business men. They believe with first 
me that he should be considered in your cone advay 





test. Two of his neighbors and I have filled 
out the score eard.”’ 

The county agent of a county in central Io 
says: ‘‘I have spoken of your contest at ea 
township meeting I have attended since 
paper printed the score card and explanations - 
Discussion has developed the general opinié 
that our county has at least three men that 
measure up in this contest. I am helping @ 
neighbors and the township organization to 
the scoring for these candidates. Two of @ 
eards have been filled out and I will send 
third in very shortly.’’ 2 
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BETTER METHODS IN CORN CULTIVATION 


Corn Belt Farmers Report on Changes and Improvements in Handling the Job 





the walking cultivator without 

a tongue and with four big 
shovels? Is corn still ‘‘ plowed”’ or 
is real cultivation generally prac- 
ticed? What is the trend in prac- 
tice as to the number of cultiva- 
tions, number of shovels, the kind 
and shape of shovels? Are disk 
and surface cultivators very wide- 
ly used? Is ridging when laying 
by still the usual way? How about 
two-row cultivators? 

We asked a group of our readers 
to tell us the answers to these ques- 
tions. Sixty per cent reported the 
general practice in their commu- 
nities was to cultivate eorn three 
times. A few said three times was 
a general practice, but in an oceca- 
sional year weather conditions in- 
ereased it to four. Forty per cent 
of these farmers stated that the 
general practice as to number of 
cultivations was to cultivate less 
times than a few years ago. In 


ite how far have we got from ° 


‘‘The good old ways’’ of cultivating corn are pretty largely 
gone. It is a long call from the old-fashioned New Departure to an 
up-to-date two-row cultivater equipped with pivot guide, swinging 
beams, six improved shovels and the numerous other things that 
make the hours spent in cultivating more effective, pleasant and 
less wearing on temper, muscles and shin bones. Not only have im- 
proved tools come, but better preparation before planting has done 
its part in making the cultivating job easier. 

Farmers and machinery makers have learned that the shovel 
that throws the dirt the highest may not be the most effective in 
covering all the weeds, even if it is in covering the corn. Cultivating 
corn more than three or four times is no longer considered the vir- 
tue it once was. It is more likely considered the penalty for hasty 
or insufficient seedbed preparation or doing a poor job of cultivat- 
ing the first two times over. 

Allowing nature to follow her own plan of bracing the corn 
plant by use of its roots instead of trying to pile all soil in the im- 
mediate neighborhood around each hill is the more common prac- 
tice now than a generation ago. 


nesota, those reporting in some 
cases stated that the number of cul- 
tivations was inereasing. About 
50 per cent reported the number 
of cultivations was about the same 
as a few years ago. 

Perhaps one of the most radical 
changes in corn cultivating prac- 
tice within the last fifteen years 
has been the rapid inerease of use 
of six-shovel cultivators. Eighty 
per cent of those reporting stated 
that six shovel cultivators were 
most commonly used in their com- 
munities, Southwestern Iowa was 
the only part of Wallaces’ Farmer 





and do not cut off as many roots 
Corn is cleaned after laying by and 
stands up better while maturing 
when surface cultivators are used. 
They are not practical on extreme- 
ly hard ground.’’ 

Is deep pléwing a general prac- 
tice among corn raisers? Over 90 
per cent of those reporting speci- 
fied that it was for the first ¢ulti- 
vation, Over 30 per cent reported 
it as a general practice for the first 
two cultivations. Only 5 per cent 
said that it was a general practice 
in their communities for all eulti- 
vations. 
reporting, however, specified when 
corn was unusually weedy, deeper 
cultivations were more general. 

Ridging corn is generally consid- 
ered an obsolete practice in a large 
share of the corn belt, and yet a 
considerable number of those re- 
porting gaid that ridging was quite 
largely practiced in laying by 
corn. All of them, however, laid 
stress on the fact that when corn is 
ridged, the ridge is much smaller 
than in former years. 

The use of two-row cultivators 
has become quite general thruout 
the corn belt, and 100 per cent re- 
ported that their use is increasing 
in their communities. In answer 
to the question as to whether they 
are proving satisfactory, nearly 
one-half answered very much s0, 
The remainder reported praetically 
the same with certain conditions, 
Some of these qualifications were 
as follows: Over 50 per cent de- 
clared that two-row cultivators are 











territory that reported as many 
four-shovel plows in use as six. The 
advantages of six-shovel cultivators as given by 
these readers were specific. The ground was 
left nearly level. On hillsides it was less sub- 
ject to washing. It was more difficult for weeds 
to slip between the shovels and continue grow- 
ing. The cultivators required less adjustment 
for the different cultivations. The soil was bet- 
ter pulverized. Perhaps a point most empha- 
sized was that there was less danger of cover- 
ing up the corn the first time over 


Spearheads Increasing Rapidly in Use 


Since there is wide discussion among corn 
raisers as to the desirability of spearhead and 
small shovels, this group of readers was asked 
a to their use. More than half reported that 
Spearhead shovels are increasing rapidly in 
use and have generally proved highly satisfac- 
tory. Narrow shovels, cloverleaf and wing 
Shovels are also increasing in use. However, 
the spearhead type leads. The advantages 
credited to these improved types of shovels 
were many. More than half reported that they 
Scoured better. Nearly half emphasized the 
greater ease of pulling the plow when spearhead 
and narrow shovels are used. Every one re- 
porting that spearheads are rapidly increasing 
mM use also spoke of the fact that they are more 


easily adjusted to cultivating corn thoroly the - 


rst time than the old type of shovel. The 
advantages given to all six-shovel plows were 
iad 
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emphasized again in regard to these improved 
types of shovels, 

In discussing spearhead shovels, a Tam’ 
county subscriber said: ‘‘Given a plow with 
six spearhead or cloverleaf shovels, one can stir 
all the surface and leave the soil less ridged 
than by any other way. It is easier to avoid 
covering the corn with this sort than with any 
other. The perfect job of cultivating is more 
nearly achieved with this combination than any 
other I know of.’’ 

Some years ago a very considerable interest 
was displayed in the use of disk cultivators. 
Twenty per cent of those reporting said that no 
disk eultivators were used in their communi- 
ties. Five per cent said the use in their com- 
munities was quite general, especially on bot- 
tom land. Seventy-five per cent reported that 
disk cultivators are not much used. Every one 
emphasized the fact that disk cultivators when 
used were only used very largely during the 
last cultivation. Judging by the reports sent 
in, the use of blade and surface cultivators is 
not a growing practice. All specified a few or 
not many using them. On the other hand, ev- 
ery one speaking in regard to their use dis- 
closed that those who use them are among the 
best farmers and most successful corn raisers 
in their communities. 

A Van Buren county farmer says: ‘‘ We use 
surface cultivators entirely for the last culti- 


extremely satisfactory in the hands 
of a good operator. A large num- 
ber also specified that the use of four horses on 
a two-row cultivator increases the satisfaction 
in their use. A few said handling a two-row 
cultivator and a double team is extremely dif- 
ficult when the corn is small and wnusually 
weedy or the ground has been poorly prepared. 


Two-Row Cultivators Increase Efficiency 


An eastern Iowa man says: ‘‘I have a neigh- 
bor who has used a two-row cultivator for years 
and converted the rest of us to its use. He can 
do a better job with a two-row the first time 
over than probably half of us can with a single 
row. It requires more concentration and closer 
attention than a single-row, but by reduemg 
the number of men required to tend the crop, 
it is unnecessray to use some poor hands we 
formerly had to take.”’ 

All in all, we have traveled a long way from 
the old corn plow and its troubles. More thoro 
preparation before planting has made the task 
of corn cultivation simpler. It has also made 
possible the best use of this new and improved 
machinery. 

What an eastern Nebraska reader says ap- 
plies largely to all: ‘‘The greatest improvement 
in the cultivation of corn in this locality is 
more thoro preparation before planting. It has 
reduced the number of cultivations necessary 
and made these new and improved tools give 
satisfaction.”’ 


vation: They kill the weeds better. a 


A considerable number — 
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~ Water Softeners Better Than 
Cisterns 


OFT water is almost a necessity in 
any home for bathing, shampooing, 
washing woolens and silks and for gen- 
eral laundry purposes, cleaning, and so 
on, Certainly when a household gets 
used to plenty of clean soft water, it 
becomes a positive hardship when 
they have to do without it. But it is 
rather difficult to get good cistern 
water, and what a trial a cistern is! 
' First, the expense of building the cis- 
- tern and filter and of putting on a 
cover that will not only keep out the 
puppies and kittens and perhaps the 
‘ehildren, but also be proof against 
mice and worms and especially the 
disease germs carried onto the plat- 
form by busy feet. Even when it is 
properly built and protected, a cistern 
> is anything but a thing of beauty and 
-@ joy forever. The cistern may crack 
and soil water leak in or cistern water 
Jeak out. The cistern and the filter 
must be emptied and cleaned every 
- year if the water is to be kept clean 
and sweet, and besides the eaves and 
downspouts must be cleaned out and 
the roof well washed off before any 
water is admitted; otherwise the wa- 
ter soon becomes foul and dirty. Care 
must be taken to admit only the cold 
- fall and spring rains, otherwise the 
=A “water will get sour and ill smelling un- 
Jess it is thoroly aerated by the use of 
> a chain pump or other means. Some- 
times, especially with a new cistern or 
'-~ with a new roof, the cistern water will 
| become almost as hard as ground wa- 
» ter. And there is always the danger 
- that the cistern will run dry, either be- 
cause of being made too small, an un- 
usually long dry spell, or of too free 
use of the water. So.that most homes 
feel that the cistern water must not 
be used for some desirable things. 


"A Softener Solves the Problem 


- Fortunately a water softener solves 
» this problem, so that now it is possible 
© tohave soft water without the cistern 
troubles. Several years ago Dr. Ganz, 
@ noted German chemist, was working 
on the problem of finding some min- 
eral with a strong affinity for gold, be- 
lieving that he could precipitate the 
very small trace of gold which all sea 
water contains and thus make his for- 
tune. He failed to discover the gold 
attracting material, but did stumble 
onto a rock-like material which has 
the property of attracting or taking out 
of any water passing thru it most of 
the lime, magnesia, and other minerals 
which make the water hard. This 
softening material is known under va- 
rious trade names, such as Perm-min- 
ex, Green Sand, Permutit, and so on. 
After the softening material has re- 
- moved the hardness from several hun- 
dred or thousand gallons of water, de- 
pending on the amount of the material 
and the hardness in the water, the 
pores of the material become filled 
and will no longer soften the water 
and must be cleansed. This is done 
by shutting off the flow of water, put- 
ting several pounds of ordinary com- 
mon or dairy salt into the softener or 
filling it with strong brine, letting it 
stand a short time, then the salt wa- 
ter is washed into the drain, and the 
softener is again ready for another 
softening run. This cycle of softening 





















indefinitely, at least for several years. 





Advantages of Softeners 


e First, the softeners are not very ex- 
> pensive in first cost, often cheaper 
’ than the first cost of a cistern of the 
- Proper size, with good filter, down- 
Spout connection, water tight cover, 
and overflow pipe. 

| Second, the use of a softener cuts 
' down very materially the cost of 












- and cleansing can be repeated almost- 
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plumbing and installation. The cis- 
tern pump and soft water storage tank 
are done away with entirely along 
with the cistern, and these savings 
will much more than balance the cost 
of the softener. Also the piping is 
very much simplified over that where 
a cistern soft water system is used, 
the original hard water piping taking 
care of nearly all of the soft water 
system. 

Third, the cost of the operation is 
very small. Some of the better house- 
hold sizes of softeners require cleans- 
ing about twenty-five to thirty times a 
year, using about ten pounds of cheap 
dairy salt and wasting from fifty to 
sixty gallons of water at each cleans- 
ing. Figure it up. 

Fourth, the water is softer and purer 
than most cistern water. Tests with 
liquid soap show that ordinary cistern 
water takes from two to four times 
and average well water from seven to 
fifteen times as much soap to produce 
free lather as softener water does. 
From the standpoint of clearness and 
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purity-there is no comparison between 
softener water and cistern water. The 
softener not only softens the water but 
filters it as well, making it even 
clearer than the original well water, 
and such water is ideal for drinking 
and cooking purposes. 

Fifth, the softener water should by 
all means be used in the hot water 
coils or in a hot water or steam heat- 
ing system. Not only will the water 
prevent any liming up or corroding ac- 
tion in the pipes or boiler but will 
gradually dissolve loose the scale that 
already has formed. Because of this 
dissolving action, one may expect a 
little sediment from the pipes for a 
while after the softener is installed, 
when a faucet is first opened. 


How Installed 


Ordinarily the water softener is in- 
stalled in the basement by cutting the 
hot water supply pipe, so that all wa- 
ter going to the hot water system 
must first go thru the softener. This 
will supply hot softened water at the 
sink, lavatory, bath tub and laundry, 
and this usually will take care of 
about all that is required. In other 
cases, an extra pipe for softened cold 
water is run to the kitchen sink for 
cooking and drinking purposes. There 
is no particular need of using the 
softened water for the toilet or for wa- 
tering the lawn, and the small amount 
of hard cold water needed for the bath 
tub or lavatory is not enough to inter- 
fere. In other cases, all the house- 


hold water is passed thru the softener 
except that used for sprinkling the 
lawn. The more water that passes 
thru the softener, the oftener cleans- 
ing is required. 

These softeners can be used in 
nearly any farm home where water is 
stored under pressure whether by 
gravity tank in the attic, pressure tank 
in the basement, or fresh-from-the-well 
system. Requirements may vary 
slightly with different softeners, but in 
general a pressure of eight to ten 
pounds, corresponding to a height of 
twenty to twenty-five feet above the 
inlet to softener, is sufficient for 
proper operation. 

Up to two or three years ago, these 
softeners might have been said to be 
in the experimental stage; but now 
they are thoroly practical and if 
bought from a reliable firm and in- 
stalled and operated according to di- 
rections, will give complete satisfac- 
tion for a long term of years. I know 
of several in both city and farm homes 
which are giving entire satisfaction. 


Electrification Makes a Good 
House Better 


As one who sat thru the conference 
on rural electrification, held May 12 
and 13, at Chicago, under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, to consider the status of elec- 
tricity on the farm, I could not help 
but notice the earnestness shown by 
the editors, farmers and _ farmers’ 
wives, research and extension work- 
ers, electrical representatives, and oth- 
ers present, and the careful and 
thoughtful presentation of the differ- 
ent phases of the subject shown in the 
various addresses and _ discussions. 
Some twenty states now have active 
experimental farm electric lines and 
it is the general opinion that thru the 
preliminary work on these experiment- 
al lines material progress has been 
made in outlining the problems to be 
met and in methods of solving these 
problems. 

Most of the speakers emphasized 
that rural electrification makes farm 
life easier and more attractive, since 
it relieves the farm man and even 
more so the woman on the farm of the 
hard and drudging labor. Prof. G. I. 
Christie gave the first need of the 
farm home as running water, then fur- 
nace heating, then light, then power, 
and showed how electric power is the 
cheapest and best answer for three of 
these, and how electric power has in 
some cases enabled a man and his wife 
to care for the same farm and same 
sized dairy herd which had previously 
taxed the energies of two women and 
two or three men. 

Mrs. Harry M. Reifsteck, a farm 
housewife near Urbana, Illinois, ex- 
plained how electric power made farm 
life better for the woman. She was 
especially enthusiastic as to the re 
sults with her electric range, and 
stated that from the standpoint of con- 
venience, comfort, cleanliness, safety 
and dependability it surpassed any- 
thing she had ever used. It is always 
ready at the turn of a switch, keeps 
the kitchen cool in summer, never 
smokes or soots, no fires to be built, 
no fuel to be carried in or ashes to be 
carried out, less sweeping of the kitch- 
en, less smoke and dirt on the kitchen 
walls, safety, the temperature control 
is even and reliable, and results are 
much more uniform. Foods cooked in 
the electric oven do not require so 
much water and thus have better fla- 
vor and food value, meats do not 
shrink and do not require basting and 
watching. Her tests indicate that the 
use of the electric range costs more 
than cooking by coal or kerosene, but 
she finds the great saving in labor and 








attention paid several times over for — 


the additional cost. 

She also spoke very highly of the 
convenience of her electric refriger. 
ator. They had not used an ordinary 
refrigerator because of the money and © 
labor cost of hauling ice from town, | 
and their losses on cream and food 
products had been quite serious. Now 
with electric refrigeration this is all 
changed, the temperature can be kept 
day and night at any desired point, 
foods are saved, the cream is kept 
sweet and a better price obtained. Fro 
zen desserts and ices need only to be 
mixed up and set in the small pans to 
be ready at meal time. She also gave 
some good suggestions as to the proper 
correlation of the electric range and 
the electric refrigerator, especially ag d 
to how, when she had to be away from 
home during the day, she could put 
the men’s dinner to cook in the range 
and frozen desserts in the electric re 
frigerator and go on her way feeling 
that she was not neglecting the oneg 
at home. 

Mrs. Reifsteck also spoke of the big 
saving of labor from the washing ma- 
chine, ironing machine and vacuum ~ 
cleaner. The vacuum cleaner was used 
not only for the rugs but also for the 
draperies, furniture, car cushions and 
floors and for cleaning out the incu 
bators after a hatch. The electric iron- 
er is far quicker and more convenient 
even than the electric iron, especially 
for farm home use, where a large part 
of the work consists of plain clothes. 
and linen. It is more valuable because 
the woman can sit while operating it, 
But if she could have but one electri¢ 
machine, the one she would select 
would be the electric washer. This is — 
partly because of the great saving of 
hard labor and partly because it can 
be started and allowed to run while 
other tasks are being done. Because 
of this she has time to do the things 
she wants to do, more time to spend 
with her family, time and energy to 
take part in community and outside af- 


_ fairs, and more time for improvement 


and culture. 

Miss Eloise Davidson, of Iowa State 
College, spoke of the effect of drudgery 
as shortening the attractiveness and 
the lives of farm women and of the 
great amount of time the average home 
maker must spend in taking care of — 
her home duties, the average woman 
spending from ten to twelve hours per 
day in actual work, and from this 
standpoint puts home making in the 
big business class. She showed the 
great saving in time and energy that 
electricity allows, and put emphasis 
on considering not so much what you 
pay for a labor saving utility as what 
you get for your money.—I. W. Dick — 
erson. 


Which fs Warmer Wall? 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“My barn ig sheathed up with drop — 
siding only and is very cold in the 
winter. Would it be better to put on 
tar paper and lap siding over the drop 
siding, or sheath it up with shiplap 08 
the inside of the joists? Which will © 
be the warmer?” : 

If the present drop siding has tat — 
paper under it, it would probably be 
warmer to put tar paper and shiplap : 
on the inside of the studding, since the © 
air spaces between the studs would © 
add considerably to the warmth of thé ~ 
wall. If the present drop siding #® | 
rather open and has no tar paper UD” 
der it, the spaces between the studs © 
would be so open that they would have — 
little or no effect as dead air spaces 
and probably the tar paper and sidia 
on the outside oZ the present sidii 
would be as warm or warmer than 
other. aS 
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Select Oil As You 
Select Cattle 


When you buy cattle you select new members for your herd 

with the utmost care. You appreciate the importance of a 

ens You realize the value of pure-bred stock. You 
ow that it pays to buy the best. 


Select the lubricating oil for your farm machinery with the 
same care. It pays to buy the best. An inferior oil or one 
not adapted to your tractor fails to protect the engine, parts 
are worn away by heat and friction, and your expensive 
machinery goes to the scrap heap long before its time. 


You cannot afford anything but the best in lubricating oil. 


(olarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 





is the best. It is the perfect oil for automobiles, trucks and 
tractors, the result of years of experiments, laboratory and 
field tests by the lubricating experts of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). 


The question of ancestry is as important in selecting lubricat- 
ing oil as in selecting cattle. The lubricating effectiveness 
of an oil depends to a large extent upon the crudes from 
which it is made. Polarine is made from special crudes, 
selected for their lubricating properties. 


Polarine is one of the major products of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). You know that you can depend on 
the guarantee of that name as surely as you can depend on 
the pedigree of thoroughbred cattle. Select oil as you select 
cattle and your tractor troubles will be minimized. Use 
Polarine — it pays. Consult chart for correct grade. 
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Tractor Chart of 
Recommendations 


Tractors 


Trade Name 
Advance-Rumely 
Oil Pull. .......E.H. 
Allis Chalmers 15- 
20-35 


ya a. . H. 
Allwork.......... H. 
Appleton......... S.H. 
ye eee H. 
Bates, Steel Mule 

and others...... S.H. 

i .E.H. 


2" eee 
Om. 12-20, 15-27, 


Caterpillar, 2 ton..H. _ 
Caterpillar, others. E.H. 
Ce H 


ee oe. a 
COs is cic ores S. H. 
ss cc vrcaeie f 
~— eR: E.H. 
) he Pores S. H. 
Fitch Four Drive. .S.H. 
Pier CRG... cake E.H. 
MOOS. cade S. H. 
ry S. H. 
ai eigrmepe S.H 
Rieke Pate... ie ak E.H 
|, ae a S.H 

Ri, SER ee oa S.H 
John Deere....... S.H 
Garden 

Motor 

Trade Name Oi 
pO RE Dp eet : 
Dain Ofer Te ee H 
pe Ee H 
i Perr H 
ry H 
Oe eee H. 
rs OS CS ee S.H 

SS ae S.H 
i. | ae H. 
I, feces deed H 
TS rrr H 
Gro-Mor Jr....... S.H 
Oe eae 
Kin Kade........ H 


Motor. 
Oil 


Motor 
Trade Name Oil 
Keck Gonnerman. = H. 


LeU. 3... fc H. 
pe ere rites S.H. 
Little Giant....... S. H. 
Pe ee S.H. 
McCormick- 

Deering........ H. 
Mead Morrison... .S. H. 
Minneapolis. .....E.H. 
Moline...........S.H. 
Monarch.........S.H. 
Nichols & Shepard .E.H. 
Nils... 22... 2 eee 
We oc dactnes E.H. 
Rock Island Heider S.H. 
Russell, 

(except Giant) . .S.H. 
Shawnee.........H. 
"TN AS tare oe H. 
Topp-Stewart..... S. H. 

RD tee H. 
Townsend........ E.H. 
UE 6 hr bc H. 
Twin City, 

(except 40-65).. .S. H. 
. eee | 
Waterloo Boy... ..S.H. 
Wetmore......... S. H. 
Wisconsin, ....... S. H. 
Yuba Ball Tread. .S.H. 

Tractors 
Motor 

Trade Name Oil 
; DN ita ae H 
Shaw..... H 
Spray-Mor S.H 
Spry Wheel....... H 

ndard...:... 
SH hk cies ted: 

KEY 


H.—Polarine Heavy 
S.H.—Polarine Special 
Heavy 
E.H.—Polarine Extra 
eavy 
F.—Polarine F 


If tractor is operated in cold weather, use next 


lighter grade. 


N.B.—For recommendations of grades of Polarine 
to use in automobiles and trucks consult chart at 
any Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 





Standard Oil Company, ~~ 





910 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, fil. 
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Will Freight Rates Go Up? 


vudge Henderson of lowg Helps in Fight on Rate Increase 


Freight 
railroads 


D.C. 


western 


ASHINGTON, 
the 


Interstate 


rates on 


were before the Commerce 


Commission this bids 
fair to be final both 
Ex Parte 87, which is the application 
of these roads for an increase, and in 
Docket 17,000, which is the investiga- 
tion begun by the commission under 
the specific instructions of congress 
expressed in the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion.. The hearing brought together 
the bigpest guns in the western rail- 
road world, and a fair representation 
of the farmers and shippers. Associ- 
ated with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the hearing the 
railroad or utility commissioners of 
ten mid-western states. 

The run 
week and, the the 
have only part of their case in at 


week in what 


the hearing in 


were 


thru this 
railroads 


) 
) 
case is likely to 


ext, as 


the time this is sent and the state 
commissions, shippers and farmers 
still have the opportunity to submit a 


lot of and argument. How- 


evidence 


ever, in laying out and opening the 
case at least two representatives of 
western farm and shipping interests 
have been before the commission who 
have made statements which have 
shaken the morale of the railroads 


from bottom to top. 
One of these was Judge Henderson, 
“commerce counsel of Iowa, who was 
before the commission on Friday last. 
The other was John E. Benton, solic- 
itor for the National Association of 
Railroad and Commissioners. 


Utilities 
Hoch-Smith Resolution Is Law 
Both of these advocates riddled the 


action of the railroads in interposing 
their application for a freight increase 


while Docket 17,000—the Hoch-Smith 
resolution § investigation—was under 
way. They charged that this applica- 


tion of the roads for freight rate in- 
creases under these conditions, when 
the- Interstate Commerce Commission 
as the agent of congress was trying 
to find out the real facts and the rela- 
tion of freight rates to the prosperity 
of basic agricultural industries, was 
for the deliberate purpose of prevent: 
ing the truth from being found out. 
“We say that it is an astounding 
thing,” said Judge Benton, “that these 
carriers should be here demanding 
such a thing. The figures demon- 
strate that the carriers ought not to 
have instituted this proceeding (Ex 
Parte 87); and they show that the pro- 
ceeding once begun ought long ago to 
have been abandoned by the carriers.” 
He discussed the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution in detail, saying that under its 
provisions the railroads would have re- 
ceived any relief that a full, and thoro 
investigation of all conditions would 
warrant. “The Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion,” he said, “is the law of the land. 
It is binding upon this commission. 
To the extent that it may conflict 
with any provision of law previously 
enacted, if at all, it takes precedence 
over the same as the last expression 
of the will of congress. Tha 
) 


t resolu- 





tion prevents any such advance as is 
asked for by the carriers in Ex 
Parte 87.” 

Judge Henderson outlined the re- 


sults of existing high rates of freight 
on agricultural and industrial prosper- 
ity in Iowa, and supplemented the 
statement of Judge Benton that the 
Hoch-Smith resolution clearly forbade 
the action of the commission asked for 
by the carriers in interposing a direct 
demand for freight rates, unless the 
full investigation of the agricultural- 
industrial-transportation situation, 
called for by the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, showed that such rates were jus- 
tified. 

Judge Benton submitted figures cov- 
ering the returns to railroads in the 
mid-west during the past few years. 


He said it painted a picture of “afflu- 





ence,” which he did not need to con- 

trast with the condition of the agricul- 

tural producers of the mid-west. 
Judge Benton Submits Figures 

Some of the figures submitted by 
Judge Benton are as follows: 

“They had received their properties 
back from the government in a condi- 
tion, they claimed, of under- 
maintenance. They had made claims 


serious 


against the government on the score 
of under-maintenance, and had ob- 
tained large sums in settlement. That 


money they put into their general 
funds; and they have maintained their 
properties so generously out of 
charges to operating expense that they 
are now in the pink of condition. 

“In addition, speaking generally, 
they have paid their interest and good 
dividends, and have increased their 
surpluses. 

“In the year 1925 the carriers of the 
country made more net railway operat- 
ing income than in any prior year in 
their history, according to the reports 
of the bureau of railway economies. 

“On page 25 of our brief we have set 


out the income and dividends of indi- 
vidual representative roads in the 
western district, and of all Class | 








“The Burlington, after paying an 81 
per cent dividend in 1921, increasing 
its capital stock 54 per cent, still pays 
10 per cent upon the increased stock, 
and receives 14 per cent. 

“The Santa Fe has increased its div- 
idends to 7 per cent, and earns 15 per 
cent. 1920 it has increased its 
surplus $100,000,000. 

“The Southern Pacific pays 6 per 
and earns 7.4 per cent. In the 
time it has increased its surplus 
over $50,000,000. 


Since 


cent, 


same 


“Since Jan. 1, 1920, Class I roads in 
the western district, taken as a whole, 
have paid in dividends over $953,000,- 
000, and have increased their aggre- 
vate surplus over $408,000,000. 

“In 1925 the net railway operating 
income of western Class I railroads in- 
creased over 1924 by over $36,000,000, 
and the net income increased approxi- 
mately 28 per cent.” 

R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chicago & 
Northwestern painted the “after dark” 


picture showing the condition of the 
railroads in the blackest colors. He 
used a Jarge chart as the text of his 
remarks «and showed that there had 
heen aggregate shortage of $983,874,- 
663 in the return to the western rail- 
roads in the Jast five years below 
what he figured the “fair return” 


basis of a re- 
appeared, 
railroad’s 


should have been on the 
turn of 5% per cent. It 
however, that he used the 
wo” 














fortable during the fly season. 








HELPING THE CATTLE FIGHT FLIES 


Darkening the opening and windows of the sheds or barns used by 
the fattening steers or other cattle is a real aid in 
Burlap sacks hung to shut out a large 
share of the light and drag along the steers’ backs as they enter have 
proved effective on Hillside Farm, Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 
such means of giving the cattle relief from the fly pest should be fol- 
lowed on all farms where a clump of dense shade is not available. 


making them com- 


Some 








roads for the district as a whole. They 
present a picture which may be de- 
scribed as one of affluence. 

“The increase continues. In the 
first three months of this year they 
increased their net over the like pe- 
riod in 1925 for the district as a whole, 
by approximately 11 per cent. In the 
central western region, the net for 
1925 increased over 1924 by approxi- 


or 


mately 25 per cent. 


“In the northwestern region the re- 
sults are most striking of all. In 1925 
the increase of net over 1924 was 48 


per cent, and in the three months’ pe- 
riod of 1926 the net further 
increase of 17 per cent over 1925, 

“This is the unhappy financial situa- 
tion of these carriers, which justifies 
them, they say, in this emergency ap- 
plication, asking for a percentage in- 
crease in rates, notwithstanding the 
depressed condition of agriculture in 
all this western district, a condition of 
which I will not speak at the moment, 
beyond saying that it is not only ruin- 
ing the men who labor in this funda- 
mental industry of the country, but 
that it is depressing business yenerally 
thruout the district, and threatening 
the well-being of the nation. 

“In the poor northwest, the Great 
Northern is paying 5 per cent, and add- 
ing to its surplus. 


showed a 





valuation of their “property in- 
basis for all of his 


own 
vestment” as the 
comparisons, 

In reply to Commissioner Meyer, Mr. 
Van Doren said that there were those 
in the case who contended that prop- 
erty investment is not a proper rate 
base. This question, it appeared, was 
to be discussed in detail later. It may 
well be that this will become the cen- 
tral question in the rate case. 

The opposite sides of the vegetable 
oil tariff controversy will go to bat 
before the tariff commission, starting 


on May 25. The defense of the pres- 


ent schedule was reorganized at a 
meeting of various interests here dur- 
ing the past week, and as usual the 
hog and lard interests were conspic- 


uous by their absence. The interests 
represented were the cotton oil crush- 
the cottonseed producers, the 
Southern Tariff Association, the Amer- 
ican fish oil producers, the Virginia- 
North Carolina Peanut Producers’ As- 
sociation, the peanut crushers, the 
Milk Producers’ Federation, the Na- 
tional Dairy Union, and the American 
Dairy Federation. It was found at this 
meeting that the fund which had been 
raised two years ago by this same 
joint combination of interests had 
been expended in the preparation of a 


ers, 





large amount of valuable statistica) 
and cost study material and that this 
was ready with a very little additional 
bringing up to date, to be presented, 
justifying in every particular the pres- 
ent level of tariff rates on cottonseed 
oil, cocoanut oil, soybean oil and pea- 
nut. oil. It was arranged that Charles 
W. Holman, whose work for the past 
ten years has been partially devoted to 
a study of the oriental oils and their 
competitive influence on American ag- 
riculture, should be given charge of 
bringing this material up to date, and 
presenting it te the tariff commission, 
Just how to impress the commission 
with the bad ecenomic effect on the 
hog and lard industry of reducing 
these rates, when not a single rep- 
resentative of that industry toek time, 
effort or interest enough to appear, 
was the one real problem which the 
representatives of these other inter. 
ests could not solve. 


President Coolidge did as generally 
expected and signed the Watson-Park- 
er railroad Jabor settlement bill in 
spite of the protests of agricultural 
organizations and manufacturers and 
shippers generally. His message ac- 
companying the approval called atten- 
tion to the fact that this law gives no 
additional powers of changing rates 
to pay for wage adjustments than ex- 
ist at present, but provides for a meth- 
od of settling disputes better than any- 
thing now existing. He does call at- 
tention to the fact that the Interstate 
Commission has power to 
ses unless the ne- 
full regard to 


Commerce 
withhold rate increa 
cessity is shown with 
careful and efficient and economical 
management of the roads. T. C. Atke- 
son, Washington representative of the 
National Grange, states publicly that 
the enactment of this law fixes for all 
time that the cost of railroad operation 


will increase and not decrease, and 
that farmers and other shippers will 
be called on from now on to pay in- 


rates to maintain the 
standards of wages 
who are 


creasing freight 
present or highe1 
for all those persons 
ployed by rail transport enterprise. He 
points out that this will be cited from 
now on as another “artificial” and 
“uneconomic” government aid to 
transportation which it is “entirely 
improper” for the government to ex- 
tend, but which is done for the rail 
roads and for industry whenever they 
have the power and the votes to get it 
done, but Which agriculture can not 
get, because it can not command the 
votes. 


ei 





From a Christian Scientist 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To dispel misapprehension on the 
part of your readers, please accept this 
correction of the reference to Chris- 
tian Science in your April 2 issue. 

Christian Science holds that God is 
All-in-all as the Scriptures imply. 
This “AllIness” of God includes no mat- 
ter or material concept, but is wholly 
spiritual. Altho both matter and sin 
claim existence and power Christian 
Science rejects their attempted dom- 
inance and teaches obedience to God 
alone. 

In the Christian 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy, dis 
coverer and founder of Christian Scr 
ence, may be read these words (page 
447), “‘A sinner is not reformed merely 
by assuring him that he can not be 4 
sinner because there is no sin. To put 
down the claim of sin, you must detect 
it, remove the mask, point out the illu 
sion, and thus get the victory over sib 
and so prove its unreality.” Surely @ 
religion which enjoins forsaking evil 
and adhering to good is following the 
Scriptural exhortation, ‘Be not over 
come of evil, but overcome evil with 
good” and is antipodal to any teaching 
anti-Christian or heathen. 

J. LATIMER DAVIS, 

Christian Science Committee on Pub 


Science textbook, 





lication for Iowa, 
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Farm Relief Beaten In House 


(Continued from page 3) 


west forgive the democrats for their 
political straddling and vote for free 
trade? It is felt that momentous is- 
gues are in the making, that the Unit- 
ed States will soon decide definitely 
whether she shall follow in the foot- 
steps of England and become a pre- 
ponderantly industrial nation. Party 
lines are fading out and new align- 
ments are appearing. 

The roll call vote in the house on 
the Haugen bill is as follows: 

Republicans, for: Adkins, Allen, 
Andresen, Anthony, Arentz, Barbour, 
Beck, Beers, Boies, Brand of Ohio, 
srowne, Burtness, Christopherson, 
Clague, Cole, Colton, Cooper of Wis- 
consin, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, 
Dowell, Elliott, Esterly, Faust, W. T. 
Fitzgerald of Ohio, Frear, French, Ful- 
ler, Funk, Furlow, Garber, Goodwin, 
Green of Iowa, Griest, Hadley, Hall of 
Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hardy, 
Haugen, Hickey, Hoch, Hogg, Hola- 
day, W. E. Hull of Illinois, Irwin, 
James, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of 
Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Keller, Keifner, King, Knutson, Kopp, 
Kurtz, Lampert, Leatherwood, Leavitt, 
Letts, McFadden, “McLaughlin, Ma- 
grady, Manlove, Menges, Miller, Mur- 
phy, Purnell, Ramseyer, Rathbone, 
Reid of Illinois, Robinson of Iowa, 
Rowbottom, Schafer, Schneider, Scott, 
Sears of Nebraska, Simmons, Sinclair, 
Sinnot, Smith, Sproul of Kansas, 
Strong of Kansas, Summers of Wash- 
ington, Swartz, Swing, Thompson, 
Thurston, Timberlake, Updike, Vestal, 
Wheeler, White of Kansas, Williams of 
Illinois, Williamson, Winter, Wood, 
Woodruff, Yates, Zihlman—98. 

Democrats, for: Abernethy, Allgood, 
Arnold, Ayres, Bowling, Canfield, Can- 
non, Carter, Davis, Dickinson of Mis- 
souri, Loughton, Eslick, Evans, Fisher, 
Gardner, Fulmer, Garrett of Texas, 
Gasque, Green of Florida, Greenwood, 
Hammer, Harrison, Hastings, Hawes, 
Hayden, Hill of Alabama, Hill of 
Washington, Howard, Jeffers, Jones, 
Kerr, Lankford, Larsen, Little, Lowry, 
Lozier, Lyon, McClintic, McKeown, 
McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, 
Major, Mansfield, Milligan, Morehead, 
Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Oldfield, 
Oliver, Quin, Rainey, Reed, Romjue, 
Rubey, Rutherford, Sabath, Shallen- 
berger, Steagall, Stedman, Sumners of 
Texas, Swank, Taylor of Colorado, 
Thomas, Tillman, Warren—66. 

Others for: 

Farmer-labor: Carrs, Wefald—2. 

Independent: Kvale—1. 

Total for—167. 

Republicans, against: Ackerman, 
Andrew, Appleby, Bacharach, Bacon. 
Bailey, Beedy, Begg, Bixler, Bowles, 
Bowman, Brigham, Britten, Brumm, 
Butler, Burton, Carpenter, Carter of 
California, Chalmers, Chindblom, Con- 
nolly of Pennsylvania, Cooper of Ohio, 
Coyle, Cramton, Crowther, Crumpack- 
er, Curry, Darrow, Davenport, Demp- 
sey, Dyer, Eaton, Ellis, Fairchild, 
Fenn, Fish, Roy G. Fitzgerald of Ohio, 
Foss, Fort, Free, Freeman, Frothing- 
ham, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, Gorman, 
Graham, Hale, Hawley, Hersey, Hill of 
Maryland, Hooper, Houston, Hudson, 
Morton D. Hull of Mlinois, Jenkins, 
Johnson of Washington, Kahn, Kearns, 
Kelly, Ketcham, Kiess, Kirk, Lehl- 
bach, McLaughlin of Michigan, Mac- 
Gregory, Madden, Magee of Pennsyl- 
Vania, Magee of New York, Mapes, 
Martin of Massachusetts, Merritt, 
Michener, Mills, Montgomery, Moore 
of Ohio, Morgan, Nelson of Maine, 
Newton of Minnesota, Newton of Mis- 
Souri, Parker, Patterson, Phillips, Por- 
ter, Pratt, Reece, Reed of New York, 
Robison of Kentucky, Rogers, Sanders 
of New York, Seeger, Shreve, Snell, 
Sosnowski, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, 
Stalker, Stephens, Stobbs, Strong of 
Pennsylvania, Strother, Sweet, Taber, 
Taylor of New Jersey, Temple, Thatch- 
“ Tilson, Tincher, Tinkham, Tolley, 

Treadway, Vaile, Vincent, Voight, 
a4inwright, Wason, Watres, Watson, 


White of Maine, Wolverton, Wyant— 
eet. 

Democrats, against: Almon, Aswell, 
Bell, Black of New York, Black of 
Texas, Bland, Blanton, Bloom, Box, 
Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browning, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Busby, Byrns, 
Chapman, Collier, Collins, Connally of 
Texas, Connery, Cox, Crisp, Crosser, 
Cullen, Davey, Deal, Dominick, Doug- 
lass, Doyle, Drane, Driver, Edwards, 
Fletcher, Gambrill, Garrett of Tennes- 
see, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Griffin, 
Hare, Huddleston, Hudspeth, Hull of 
Tennessee, Jacobstein, Johnson of 
Texas, Kemp, Kincheloe, Kindred, 
Kunz, Lanham, Lazaro, Lea of Califor- 
nia, Linthicum, McDuffie, McMillan, 
Martin of Louisiana, Montague, Moon- 
€y, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Vir- 
ginia, Norton, O’Connel of Rhode Is- 
land, O’Connor of Louisiana, Oliver of 








New York, Parks, Peery, Pou, Ragon, 
Rankin, Rayburn, Sanders of Texas, 
Sandlin, Somers, Spearing, Stevenson, 
Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, 
Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, Weller, Whitehead, Whitting- 
ton, Williams of Texas, Wilson of Lou- 
isiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Wood- 
rum, Wright—89. 

Others against: 

Socialist: Berger—1. 

Progressive socialist: 
~-1. 

Total against—212. 

Paired for: 

Republicans: Taylor of Tennessee 
—1. Democrats: Bankhead and Wea- 
ver—2. Total—3. 

Paired against: 

Republicans: Welsh, Underhill, Vare 


° 
as 


La Guardia 


Speaker Longworth was present but 
did not vote. 

Farty-seven others were not record- 
ed on the roll call. 

There are two vacancies in the 
house membership. 





Financing Plan for Milk 
Producers 

The growing popularity of the re- 
volving fund and certificates of in- 
debtedness as a means of financing a 
co-operative is indicated by the action 
of the Miami Valley Co-operative Milk 
Producers’ Association of Dayton, O. 
The new plan provides for the issuing 
of 10,000 shares of common stock of a 
par value of $10, and 5,000 shares of 7 
per cent co-operative preferred stock 
of a par value of $10. The common 
stock will be issued to members to 
cover deductions, will draw not more 
than 8 per cent dividends, and will be 
redeemed after ten years. 

The only difference between this 
plan and the ordinary one is that these 
people prefer to call their certificates 
of indebtedness common stock. The 
plan of deducting a certain percentage 
from the returns to each member in or- 
der to keep up the capital supply is 
the same as the ordinary plan. 
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Steel Bodies 






are safer 


ieee we 


/, —provided you insist upon an All Steel 


Body—not merely the usual frame of 
wood covered by a metal shell + + ; 


Eleven years ago Dodge Brothers 
first introduced the all steel open 
car body. 


Four years ago they once more 
made automobile history by pio- 
neering with all steel closed cars. 


This year they lead the world 
again with improvements of rev- 
olutionary importance in all steel 
construction. 


The usual wood-and-metal body 
did not meet Dodge Brothers 
standards of safety and strength. 


Steel reinforced by steel — steel 
walls, ribs, frames and all — elec- 
trically welded into a sturdy, silent 
steel unit—that alone produced 
a body which won complete ap- 
proval from Dodge Brothers 
engineers. 


Greater safety than was ever be- 
fore thought possible in an auto- 
mobile body was Dodge Brothers 
goal, and they have achieved it. 


Other advantages only secondary 
to safety have followed as a matter 
of course. 


Greater Vision—slim steel core 
ner posts replacing bulky wooden 
pillars. 


Greater Beauty — a charm of line 
to which only steel can be fash- 
ioned. ‘“ 


Greater Durability—a welded 
steel unit instead of wood, glued 
and screwed together. 


Finer Finish — no weaving joints 
to crack the lacquer. 


Greater Lightness—recall the 
modern battleship where strength 
and lightness are perfectly com- 
bined in all steel construction. 


Greater Economy— quick, ac- 
curate machine work replacing 
slow and variable handiwork in 
wood. 


We believe that before long all 
motor car bodies will be made of 
steel. Demand the greater pro- 
tection and other outstanding 
superiorities of all steel construc 
tion. Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car provides them. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $995 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BroTHers.INc. DETROIT 


DovGce BrotHers (CANADA) LimitreD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DopGeE BROTHERS 
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What’s the Matter With Mother? 


YOONER or later “mother” is pretty 

apt to have a spell of nerves. 

Strangely enough, the trouble is 
most apt to come on during winter or 
some “off season’? when mother has 
time to let down a bit—just the time, 
you might suppose, when she should 
fee] her best. 

There are three things to do about 
“nerves.” First, realize their serious- 
ress and don’t fool round with them 
apy more than you would with a load- 
ed gun; a real nervous breakdown is 
dreadful to endure and exceedingly 
difficult to overcome. Second, find 
the cause; and third, get a remedy. 

Even if the case of “nerves” isn’t 
very serious it spoils mother’s com- 
fort and upsets the rest of the family. 
So find out the cause. 

to to the family physician. Make 
him listen whether he wants to or not. 
Find out if there is any real physical 
cause for the nerve-irritation. If there 
is, it is of course a case for a physi- 
cian’s prescription and care. 

If it is, as so often is the case, just 
the résult of an evil combinafion of 
circumstances, go home and think it 
over. If we are honest we have to 
admit that self-pity often plays a big 
part in our “nervousness.” Annt Jane 
has grown to be an unbearable trial. 
Or we are tired out and tried out with 
sickness in the family. Or the chil- 
dren are unmanageable. Or “luck” has 
been bad and we are worried about 
the farm. Or things just) naturally 
look gloomy and unsatisfactory and 
hopeless. 

The first remedy for this state of af- 
fairs is a day or two of visiting. And 
don’t take more than half of the time 
to tell your troubles! Telling them to 
sympathetic ears is a wonderful re- 
lief; but ‘part of the remedy lies in 
hearing your hostess’ troubles, so give 
her a chance to relate them. 

“When I burst into tears because I 
dropped a box of buttons on the 
floor,” relates one mother, “I packed 
my suitcase right then and there and 
started for a friend who lived in the 
city. It was a hard journey. Ten 
miles in a sleigh while the men broke 
the road; three miles in a drafty 
stage; twenty miles on the heavenly 
steam cars and a two-mile walk over 
icy sidewalks because I hated to af- 
ford the expense of a taxi. And all 
the way I worried about the children 
and their father left so unceremoni- 
ously behind. 

“But next day how Mary and I did 
visit! They had had sickness, too. 
And hard luck. By night we both felt 
better because we each saw that we 
weren’t having the hardest time of any 
woman in the world! My husband 
said it was well worth the bother and 
expense to have me come home happy 
and cheerful.” 

Next to visiting one’s dearest and 
most confidential friend, reading of the 
right sort is a cure for nerves. Par- 
ticularly read biography. It is a reve- 
lation to learn the intimate stories of 
some of those whom we have long con- 
sidered the world’s’ shining lights. 
When we read of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett frantically plying her needle 
making necessary clothing for her 
small sons, and of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe turning from unwashed dishes 
to write words that have been read 
by eager thousands, we realize that 
life hasn’t given us such an exception- 
aly “raw” deal after all! 

A half hour of study each day is one 
of the best of stabilizers of an uneasy 
mind. Memorize a poem. Review 
some interesting episode in history. 
Practice the neglected music. 

Do something different. 
new methods and recipes. 


Try out 
Go out of 


doors every day. Visit the school. 
Think of some one just as unfor- 


tunate or more so than yourself. Then 
do something for them. This is one 
of the finest remedies of all because 
it not only relieves the tension of the 
mind but it broadens and develops the 
heart. 

Before “we have exhausted these 
remedies we are apt to realize that 
Aunt Jane isn’t the only cantankerous 
old body that has to be cared for and 
guided down the declining path of life. 


That sickness comes to all. That all 
children go thru the phase of consider- 
ing mother @ “back number.” That 
the other side of the street isn’t any 
pleasanter or smoother than our own 
side when we get over there and see it 
at close range. 

With this knowledge our self-pity is 
apt to vanish and there’s nothing the 
matter with mother!—Alice Margaret 
Ashton. 








Making Summer Pillows 








TRIP thru the art departments 

and interior decorating shops of 
any city soon impresses one with the 
importance of being a pillow. Nor is 
this role one-half so easy as it was a 
few years ago. For today pillows are 
much more than sofa cushions, signifi- 
cant in the decorative scheme of each 
room in the house, from the living- 
room and the bedroom to the porch or 
sun parlor. 

The tendency is to individualize pil- 
lows, making each one slightly differ- 
ent from its neighbor, so that there is 
a great rivalry among smart cushions 
today, and it becomes interesting to 
observe what these are wearing. Gone 
are the intri- 
cately stamped 
em br oidery 
pillow pat- 
terns of yes- 
teryear, gen- 
erally round 
or square or 
oblong. How- 
ever, these 
old+ fashioned 
shapes are not 
gone by any 
means, althoa 
number of 
new and odd 
shapes have 
been added to 
pillowdom. No 
longer are pillows made with embroid- 
ered faces, but instead they are made 
almost entirely from some decorative 
fabric, a tapestry or silk, or else glazed 
chintz, cretonne, printed linen, and 
sometimes even figured sateen and 
cotton prints in quaint colors. 

Each shop covets one or more new 
styles in pillows which boast the orig- 
inality of designers. Indeed, there is 
no small joy in fashioning and copying 
these artistic pillows, which are best 
made at home, since one pays for the 
originality of the design more than 
anything else when these are purchased 
in the stores. Illustrated here are a 
few of the tendencies most prominently 
observed in the modern pillows. 

For durability coupled with artistic 
quality, cretonne is hardly ever equaled 
for pillows. Gotten in fast colors, it 
Jaunders well and becomes every room 
in the house, particularly in this rath- 
er informal day of many slip-covers 
and some painted furniture. It is most 
formal perhaps and more suited for the 
downstairs rooms when it has a dark 
background on which’ exceedingly 
large-figured patterns, Such as are used 
at the present time, may range all the 
way from the merely striking to the 
gloriously gaudy. So large are these 
patterns often, that one figure will 
make the pillow front, and another the 
back. 

The two oblong shaped pillows (No. 
1 in the first illustration shown here- 
with) exemplify the use of any ordi- 
nary coarse curtain fringe as a trim- 
ming for cretonne pillows. Consecu- 
tive rows of this fringe are sewed 
lengthwise on one; the other has each 
end adorned with parallel rows of the 
fringe. These might be used as com- 
panion pillows on the davenport, and 





Fig. 1 





with this trimming they appear suffi- 
ciently upholstered for the purpose. 

The oval petaled pillow, No. 2, 
is made from two pieces cut in the 
shape indicated and placed together so 
that the petals alternate in this fash- 
ion. Since each petaled piece must be 
Jined, four pieces must be cut in all. 
This pillow is attractive in black-eyed 
Susan colors when two pieces to make 
the front are cut from dark brown 
linen and the two pieces which make 
the back are cut from orange linen. 
No. 3 is still another petaled shape, 
and in this cretonne pillow with only 
four petals, the patterns are placed 
edge to edge. Two pieces were cut 
from the cretonne and the inside of 
each petal was faced back with colored 
linen contrasting with the colors in 
the cretonne used. 

The small oval pillow, No. 4, has a 
novelty trimming that is both inex- 
pensive and attractive. Cotton tape, to 
be had at any notions counter in a 
great variety of colors, was selected in 
pink, lavender, green and gray, shades 
of which were not too bright and had 
a tendency to blend, as well as to ac- 
centuate the important colors in the 
cretonne which made the pillow prop- 
er. The tape was then cut in three-inch 
lengths and basted in loops around the 
pillow edge, using the colors pink, lav- 
ender, green and gray consecutively 
and in sequence all around the edge of 
the pillow. These loops finished mea- 
sured one and one-half inches deep. 
The pillow is quite simple to make for 
the unusual flower-like effect achieved 
with this trimming. 

That odd-shaped pillow, No. 5, is de- 
signed to be thrown across the chair 
back and it will enhance the charm of 
any straight backed chair—to say noth- 
ing of comfort. Made of cretonne or 
else a sateen with a black background 
and small bright flowers, the edge has 
a tailored cord finish. The ends will 
contain more stuffing than the center 
portion, and the pillow will fold over 
the chair back on the dotted line. This 
pillow adds quaintness to a painted 
chair or an old-fashioned one. 

In the second group of pillows are 
to be seen new styles in the old-fash- 
joned square and round shapes which, 
made of generous proportions, are still 
unrivaled for comfort. In No. 2, a 
square pillow 
covered with 
a rough weave 
material hasa 
tailored edge 
finish and col- 
ored wooden 
beads in short 
strings from 
opposite cor- 
ners. A trian- 
gular pillow, 
No. 3, is made 
of red and 
white checked 
gingham or of 
figured print, 
trimmed with Fig. 2 
a ruffle of the 
same material and with  rick-rack 
braid. This pillow looks well in the 
kitchen breakfast alcove when the cur- 








tains in the kitchen are of checked 
gingham, or made of figured print it 
is an acceptable addition to the nurs. 
ery or porch seat. 

The quilted pillow is as new as it is 
old, and since the days of quilting bees 
and parties there has always been a 
particular charm to this kind of hand- 
work. Besides quilting is welcome ag 
a pillow style because it makes the 
pillow softer than ever. Three thick- 
nesses of material are usually used, 
the outside, an interlining of wool 
wadding, cotton batting or flannelette, 
and a lining of muslin or thin cotton 
cloth. A round pillow trimmed with 
a ruffle is made of soft silk and quilt- 
ed in a simple design as in No. 1. Or 
if you do not like hand-work, nowa- 
days a fancy quilting is sold by the 
yard, which goes by the name of “Brit- 
tany Skirts,” so that it is not neces- 
sary to do one’s own quilting. In No, 
4 the center portion of the pillow is of 
this quilted material in a yellow flow- 
ered pattern, while the outer circle ig 
of the same material in blue, and a 
bright cherry colored gros-grain rib- 
bon, slightly fulled to go around, fin- 
ishes those places where the two quilt- 
ed materials are joined. 

The roll and hassock shapes of No.5 
are what is known in fancy pillow par- 
lance as “elbow” cushions, and they 
are finished quite formally, being made 
of cretonne with the tailored corded 
edges so that they look stiff and there. 
by quite completely belie their very 
real softness. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
new in pillowdom and such a variety 
of shapes and sizes do pillows now 
come in that the smallest remnant will 
make an attractive pfllow, a fact which 
keeps one constantly hovering about 
the remnant counter. If one makes the 
pillow case itself as well as the pillow 
cover, remember to choose a very tight- 
ly woven material which will not shed 
the feathers. This is the day of the 
odd pillow, which in general can be 
depended upon to add a dash of color 
to some somber corner of the room.— 
Olga Clark. 


Disobedience 


Before labeling a child as naughty, 
and punishing him for disobedience, 





investigate to see why your command 
did not bring the desired results. When 
children are concentrating on seme 
fascinating task, they don’t like to be 
interrupted any more than a grown-up 
likes to be called away from a partieu- 
larly interesting piece of work. No 
wonder the small boy does not want 
to come at once when ruthlessly or 
dered away from his play. If meal 
time is approaching, give him a few 
minutes’ warning, perhaps suggesting 
a means of bringing his play to a rea 
sonable end. Jobnny might not come 
immediately when called, but if five or 
ten minutes before lunch is ready, bis 
mother suggests to him that the driver 
put his car in the garage in five min- 
utes so that he can have his lunch, it 
is a different proposition. i 
Sometimes, too, when Johnny does 
not do as he is told, it is because he 
has not understood the command. It 
is important to get his full attention 
before telling him what he is to do. 
Again, the attitude and tone of voice 
in which the order is given make 2 
world of difference. Bullying and 
coaxing children to do things are 
equally bad. When the child is to obey 
he should be given directions in a clear 
and matter-of-fact way with as much 
patience, politeness and tact as would 
be used in speaking to a grown-up. 





Heat turns white silk yellow. Avoid 
both hot water and hot irons whe® 
laundering silks, 
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THE GARDEN CLUB 








HESE last two weeks I have been 

visiting gardens, gardens here and 
gardens there, all around the town. 
Grand gardens and more modest ones, 
big ones, mostly all portraying the 
glory of tulip time and kept at the top- 
notch in culture by constant care. 
Some of them are cared for by hired 
attendants. Others are loved along and 
made beautiful by the hands of the 
owners themselves, Wonderful gar- 
dens, every one of them, a joy to see 
them. I have fairly reveled in the 
glory of them. 

That is one of the fine things that 
come about. thru membership in a 
garden club. As a member of the Des 
Moines Garden Club, I feel that I have 
a part interest and share the enjoy- 
ment in all of these gardens that I 
visit regularly during the seasons of 
flowers. Any time I choose, I may 
wander into these gardens, take my 
fill of pleasure with them and go away 
without even so much as announcing 
my presence. The longer I live, the 
more convinced am I that flower lov- 
ers are all kin and that, moreover, they 
are the most generous people on earth. 

I have wished so many times during 
these past weeks that I might have all 
of our Wallaces’ Farmer Garden Club 
here to take these garden tours with 
me. We learn so much more by actu- 
ally seeing things growing than when 
we just talk about them—pleasant tho 
it is to just talk when the talk is about 
flowers. Perhaps you would feel as I 
have after looking at some of these 
places, that your own garden did not 
amount to anything at all, that beside 
these gardens so full of flowers it was 
not even a beginning. My own dozen 
or so tulips seemed awfully insignifi- 
cant after seeing a garden of 17,000 in 
allthe colors and tones of colors imag- 
inable. And yet when I see so many 
flowers in such showiness, I am always 
thinking of the words of one of this 
country’s beloved naturalists, who said 
that the trouble with most of us is 
that we have too much so that we can 
not fully appreciate any one flower. 
“One flower,” he said, “that is waited 
for, cared for and loved into a beauti- 
ful blossom makes for more real hap- 
piness than thousands in a mass.” 

How I wish I might come and see 
the gardens of all Wallaces’ Farmer 
Garden Club members this summer! 
Do you know how many there are of 
us? Seventy-three in all. Isn't that 


splendid! And what real fun it would 
be to go about and see what all of you 
are growing this summer. I fear I 


would be on the go all of the time and 
then what would become of my own 
garden? [I have learned from experi- 
ence that one can’t be a gardener and 
gad about much. Beautiful flowers 
heed and deserve care and attention 
and at the right time. 

One of the things that struck me 
forcibly in the gardens I have seen and 
that I think will be suggestive to Gar- 
den Club members is the wide use of 
bluebells (mertensia virginica) and 
wild phlox (phlox divaricata canaden- 
Sis), Soth of these are wildflowers 
and common to Iowa woods, tho the 
bluebells are not sO common. I am in- 
formed that there are places in the 
State where there are plenty of them 
and if you are desirous of having a 
beautiful garden in May-time you 
should transplant some of this most 
lovely of all the wild blue flowers. Do 
you know this dainty flower that bears 
many little bells that look like blue 
fro ted crepe, at first appearing as 
Pluk and then changing to blue? They 
are lovely planted in masses by them- 
selves, or grouped with bulbs. 

As for the wild phlox, it has come 
to he a favorite companion flower for 
tulips. Planted in front of them and 
them, they grow and spread, 
hen the tulips bloom wild phlox 
Makes drifts of pale lavender blue—a 


truly beautiful picture. I hope that 
many of you have identified this little 
plant in the woods, for by the time this 
is read the blossoms will probably be 
gone, and it is then difficult to recog- 
nize. I’m sure that if you do find it 
and transplant it that it will be a per- 
ennial joy in your garden. It is also 
good for planting in front of shrubbery 
around the house. The effect of the 
blue against the green of bridal wreath 
and other shrubs is most showy and 
lovely. 

Now to talk about seasonable garden 
work. As this is being written, a gen- 
tle rain is falling and I do not recall 
a rain that was ever so welcome. For 
this part of the country, it is the first 
good rain since late in March. Already 
much flower growth is stunted and 
seeds of annuals have lain in the 
ground in my garden for more than 
two weeks now without showing a sign 
of germination. Doubtless they will 
come along very promptly if the seed 
hasn't blown over into the next county. 

As soon as the plants of annuals 
have produced their second leaves, they 
should be thinned out and the plants 
removed and placed elsewhere in the 
garden, or if there isn’t room they may 
be put into the row where early rad- 
ishes have been. It is always nice to 
have plants for cut flowers so that the 
ones“up front,” so to speak, can be left 
for show. 

Dahlia tubers planted late in May or 
during the early part of June will usu- 
ally come into bloom late enough to 
escape the worst heat of sun.mer and 
better results are secured. I am ex- 
perimenting with some dahlia seed- 
lings this year. I planted the seed 
in shallow boxes, inside, in February 
and the sturdy seedlings are just now 
ready to set out. As the seed was sent 
to me by a friend in England, I am 
anxiously awaiting the end of the sea- 
son for bloom. According to a number 
of dahlia authorities, the loveliest 
flowers are secured from. seedling 
plants. Here, as in the ease of petu- 
nias, the weakest looking plants as 
seedling produce the most beautiful 
flowers. Slugs are very partial to the 
young plants, and it is adivsable to 
dust around them with soot or lime. 

Perhaps the one bit of work most 
neglected at this time, either by the 
rush of other work or thru lack of 
knowledge of the need of it, is spray- 
ing. Red lice will get on the delphini- 
ums on the under side of the leaves 
and almost strip them in a few days 
if left undisturbed. The thing to do 
in this case is mix up a strong soap- 
suds solution and either spray with @ 
pump spray or use the old whisk broom 
method. Stems of any plants well sat- 
urated with a nicotine sulf- 
phate will ward off aphis or any other 
sucking insects. Cut worms may do 2 
great deal of damage Frequently 
paris green mixed with bran and moist- 
ened a little and spread tn a 
about the plants down into the soil will 
kill this pernicious pesi. Roses should 
be watched and sprayed Mildew on 
roses is a fungous disease and is best 
treated with a half-and-half mixture of 
nicotine sulphate and arsenate of lead, 
mixed according to the directions on 
the packages of each. The chewing 
and sucking insects on roses are usu- 
ally controlled with a spray of nicotine 
sulphate. 

I wish that each Garden Club mem- 
ber would write me about the favorite 
flower in her garden and why it is a 
favorite. Won't youedo that sometime 
within the next two weeks, adding a 
few notes about the culture of your 
favorite? Write it on a posteard if 
you wish, just a paragraph or so, and 
we will print them all in the Garden 
Club. It should make a fund of in- 
formation that would be both interest- 
ing and helpful to all of us. 


GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 
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‘ON of the finest arrangements to 
‘ save the tracking of dirt into the 
house is a roomy closet for work 
clothes that can be entered from the 
woodhouse or back entry as well as 
from the kitchen. 

If there is a door from the kitchen 
the closet can be kept warm during 
cold weather. Any woman who will 
try putting her stockinged feet into 
ice-cold boots will have no difficulty 
in understanding why husband refuses 
to leave his boots in the woodhouse. 
But if the closet can be entered from 
the outside the men will come to it a 
great many times without needing to 
come into the kitchen. Very often 
they can be induced to change their 
boots for slippers as they come thru 
the closet at meal time and this makes 
a big difference with cleaning in the 
kitchen. 


Another convenience along this lige 
is a roomy woodbox and above it a 
cupboard, both opening into the kitch- 
en and the woodhouse. Wood cen then 
be burned without tracking and litter- 
ing the kitchen floor and without the 
need of going into the cold shed for 
every piece. In the cupboard above 
can be stored all those odds and ends 
which the menfolks are constantly 
bringing into the farm kitchen. 

In planning a new house these things 
are well worth considering. Frequently 
in an old house there is an over-large 
kitchen where a portion could be par- 
titioned off to make a coat-room, store- 
room and other desirable features that 
will help greatly in keeping the kitch- 
en neat and free from unnecessary 
dirt and clutter. This is especially 
true and desirable when the kitchen 
must be used also as dining-room. 
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A simple frock is always preferable to 
one Of ornate or elaborate character. This 
design, No. 2675, cut on slender lines, in- 
troduces a long bodice, fitted over the 
hips with shirred sides, the latest Parisian 
mode The long sleeves are shirred in 
the same manner to correspond with the 
dress. 

It seems almost impossible that it is so 
easy to make. In the small sketches, you 
can see how easily this flare is made 
Simply slashed at perforations and lower 
edges of openings gathered The tiny 
tucks at shoulders give necessary fullness 
across the bust The deep V at front is 
made by slashing dress at center front 
perforations and rolled, which forms re- 
vers. Complete instructions with the pat- 
tern. 


had in sizes 36, 38, 
measure, 


The pattern can be 
19, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 


terial with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
and 1% yardg of binding. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seafns Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaecs’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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Except when announcement !* made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessous are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fe copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo) Lesson must not be repro- 
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Jacob and Esau 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 6, 1926. Genesis, 25:19- 
84; 26:34-28:9; 32:3-33-17. Printed, 
Genesis, 33:1-11.) 


“And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, Esau was coming, 
and with him four hundred men, And 
he divided the children unto Leah, and 
unto Rachel, and unto the two hand- 
maids. (2) And he put the handmaids 
and their children foremost, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. (3) And he him- 
self passed over before them, and 
bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his broth- 
er. (4) And Esau ran to meet him, and 
embraced him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him: and they wept. (5) 
And he lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
women and the children; and he said, 
Who are these with thee? And he said, 
The children whom God hath gracious- 
ly given thy servant. (6) Then the 
handmaids came near, they and their 
children, and they bowed themselves. 
(7) And Leah also and her children 
came near, and bowed themselves: and 
after came Joseph near, and Rachel, 
and they bowed themselves. (8) And 
he said, What meanest thou by all this 
company which I met? And he said, to 
find favor in the sight of my lord. (9) 
And Esau said, [I have enough, my 
brother; let that which thou hast be 
thine. (10) And Jacob said, Nay, I 
pray thee, if now I have found favor 
in thy sight, then receive my present 
at my hand; forasmuch as I have seen 
thy face, as one seeth the face of God, 


and thou wast pleased with me. (11) 
Take, I pray thee, my gift that is 
brought to thee: because God hath 


dealt graciously with me, and because 
Ihave enough. And he urged him, and 
he took it.” 


Twenty years have now passed since 
the events recorded in the last jesson, 
when Jacob had fled for fear of Esau, 
whom he had wronged. Jacob has felt 
the heavy hand of retribution. The 
deceiver of Isaac has been woefully de- 
ceived by Laban. Instead of Rachel 
the beloved, he received Leah the 
blear-eyed as the reward for seven 
years of toil. It was a case of the 
biter bitten. His avaricious uncle, La- 
ban, made merchandise out of his af- 
fection for Rachel, and drove with him 
the hardest of bargains, and the grand- 
son of Abraham became a servant in 
the house of his uncle, who was a past- 
master in all the arts of duplicity and 
deceit. 

But this was not all. What peace 
can a man have with two wives, each 
jealous of the other? With two wives, 
and two concubines thrown in, com- 
bined with all his difficulty with La- 
ban, Jacob certainly had _ trouble 
enough. We can scarcely pity him, 
however. Nothing but being repaid in 
their own coin brings crooked men to 
their senses. To add to all the rest of 
his troubles, his prosperity, whether 
the result of his superior skill in stock 


breeding, or of Divine favor, or of 
both, rendered life with Laban no 
longer endurable or even safe. He is 


directed to flee the country and return 
to Palestine. (Genesis, 31-3.) It is to 
Jacob’s credit that he consulted his 
wives in this matter, and it is to their 
credit that for once they were agreed 
with each other and in their devotion 
to the fortune of Jacob. (Genesis, 31: 
4-16.) 

Yet, true to his timid, crafty nature, 
he slips away with all that is his own. 
and Rachel, the beloved, while he is 


| stealing away, steals her father’s gods. 
They were gone three'days before La- 
ban discovered it. I fancy that Jacob 
did not sleep well in the seven days 
that followed before Laban overtook 
him. He was in dread of Laban, but in 
much greater dread of Esau. He fears 
Laban’s power, but fear’s Esau’s anger 
still more. For if the crafty Jacob had 
prospered, so had the reckless Esau, 
who was now a mighty warrior and 
the ruler of the country of Edom. 

His difficulties with Laban were ad- 
justed. The wrath of Laban was re- 
strained by a higher power; and, be- 
sides, he was crafty enough to see that 
the difficulties between. them could 
never be settled, and that peace witha 
son-in-law who had proved himself his 
full match in the art of getting along 
in the world was much better than 
war. The two parted in apparent 
friendship and with a treaty of peace, 
and we hear no more of Laban. 

Jacob must now settle the old score 
between himself and Esau. Esau was 
a warrior; there never was any fight 
in Jacob, Esau had armed men in at- 
tendance under his control; Jacob had 
herds and flocks, wives and children, 
and was therefore absolutely at Esau’s 
mercy. In his trouble, he sought the 
Lord. It is times like these that bring 
out the latent religious feeling even in 
the worst of men. We read that as he 
journeyed, the angels or messengers of 
God met him. Were it not for what 
follows we might safely assume that 
messengers met him and brought him 


good tidings, and that he therefore 
called them messengers of God. The 
context, however, forbids this inter- 


pretation, and compels us to form the 
conclusion that whatever these angels 
or messengers were, they came with 
tidings from a more exalted Person- 
age, even Him who was the friend of 
his grandfather Abraham, and who 
warned Abraham of the destruction 
impending upon the cities of the plain, 
and whom Abraham recognized as Di- 
vine, and whom Jacob called “The 
Fear” of his father, Isaac. 

However, this may be, Jacob lays 
his plans to conciliate Esau; first by 
sending messengers to sue for peace 
(Genesis, 32:3-5). The story of Jacob's 
wealth and prosperity would not lose 
anything in the telling by these mes- 
They would undoubtedly tell 
Esau what a great man Jacob had be- 
tell of his affection for his only 
brother, Esau; tell how well fixed 
Jacob was in livestock and all other 
kinds of wealth, and allow Esau to in- 
fer that he was treating with an equal 
who was disposed to be friendly, but 
who was amply able to defend himself, 
What Esau said is not recorded; but 
the messengers struck terror to Ja- 
cob’s soul when they came with a brief 
but significant message that Esau was 
coming with four hundred men, 

This message brings Jacob face to 
face with his God. We can not but 
think better of Jacob as we read his 
prayer, recorded in verses 9 to 12 of 
the chapter preceding the printed les- 
son. A most admirable prayer it is. 
He first pleads the covenant of God 
with Abraham, “O God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac.” 
He recognized that his people were in 
covenant with the Almighty. (Verse 9, 
first clause.) Second, he pleads the 
personal promise made to himself. 
(Verse 9, last clause, and verse 12.) 
Third, he makes complete confession 
of his own sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness, and speaks of the mercies shown 
him. (Verse 10.) Fourth, he humbly 
presents his petition. (Verse 11.) 

If Jacob was a man of prayer when 


sengers., 


come; 





in sore trouble, he did not neglect to 
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use the best possible means of concili- 
gifts would go a great ways with the 
tribes of the desert, and so he pitches 
camp and sets his men to work, as we 
would say, “cutting out the stock,” and 
making up presents for the ruler of 
Edom. And generous presents these 
were: First, a drove of 220 goats, then 
a drove of 220 sheep. Following these 
at. some distance came a drove of thir- 
ty camels; at another distance a drove 
of fifty cattle; and finally a drove of 
twenty asses, ten of them with foals. 
(See Genesis, 42:14-16.) And the mas- 
ter of each drove was instructed to say 
that these were a present trom his 
servant Jacob, who was on the way to 
meet him. (Genesis, 32:20.) The rea- 
son given by Jacob himself for this 
course is as follows: “I will appease 
him with the present that goeth before 
me, and afterward I will see his face; 
peradventure he will accept me.” 

Esau, coming with his four hundred 
men, expects resistance. Instead, he 
meets drove after drove, and each one 
tells the same story of a present to 
my lord Esau, and that Jacob is be- 
hind. Esau begins to realize that Ja- 
cob is a man of substance; that he, 
too, had gotten on in the world; and 
that perhaps peace with a man of 
these large means will be better for 
him than war. Jacob sends his wives 
and children across the river for safe 
tv, and, having made all this prepara- 
tion, he again, in his sore distress, ap- 
peals to his Maker. 

As to the exact nature of this meet- 
ing between Jacob and the unknown 
stranger, which lasted all night, it is 
neither wise nor safe to dogmatize. 
The simplest interpretation is that He 
who appeared to Abraham and after- 
wards to Moses and Joshua, now ap- 
peared to Jacob in his hour of deep 
distress. And Jacob wrestled with 
Him, that is, pleaded with Him for de- 
liverance out of his trouble. It would 
be a natural inference that Jacob's 
past life came in review, his deceit, 
his falsehood, his past crookedness, 
his utter unworthiness of any favor, 
and that Jacob, after pleading all 
night, in his deep distress embraced 
Him, saying, “I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me.” And the angel 
of the Lord then and there did bless 
him, and changed his name from Ja- 
cob “the Supplanter’ to Israel, “a 
Prince of God”; and to keep him from 
being exalted above measure by the 
new title, touched him in the thigh, 
causing the sinew to shrink, much as 
Paul was left with a “thorn in the 








ating the warlike Esau. He knew Esau 
and his kind. He knew that liberal 
flesh” to keep him from being exalted 
beyond measure. 

This is the interpretation that Jacob 
himself puts on it: “For I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served.” In his blessing of the sons of 
Joseph he probably refers to. this 
event. (Genesis, 48:15.) “And the an- 
gel who hath redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads.” This is the inter- 
pretation put upon it by Hosea: “In 
his manhood he had power with God: 
yea, he had power over the angel, and 
prevailed; he wept, and made supplica- 
tion unto him: He found him at Bethel, 
and there he spake with us, even Je 
hovah, the God of hosts; Jehovah is 
his memorial name.” 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that notwithstanding this blessing 
Jacob is still crafty. Esau came with 
his four hundred men. Jacob saw him 
coming, put his concubines and their 
children foremost, then Leah and her 
children, then Rachel and Joseph be- 
hind. He then went to meet Esau, 
bowing himself to the ground several 
times, until he came near to _ his 
brother. Esau, the generous and reck- 
less, went to meet him, embraced him, 
fell on his neck, kissed him, and they 
wept. Esau was. disposed not to ac- 
cept the herds; but Jacob insists, says 
that God has dealt generously with 
him and he has enough. Esau pro 
poses to accompany him on his jour- 
ney to meet their father. Jacob pleads 
that the children are tender; that the 
flocks and herds are with young, and 
would perish if he over-drove them 
one day. He asks Esau to pass On, 
and he will softly follow until he gets 
to him at Mount Seir. Then Esau pro- 
poses to leave some of his men as @ 
guard. This offer Jacob declines, and 
then, as soon as Esau is out of the 
way, changes his course and leads on 
softly in a different direction. There 
is no evidence that they met again till 
some eighteen years afterwards, short 
ly before their father’s death. 

Men often act very queerly, eve2 
after they are converted or accepted 
of God. 





CLUB WORK PRIZES INCREASED AT 
AMERICAN ROYAL 

More than $2,000 in cash prizes and 
trophies will be given to the Four-H Club 
show in connection with the Afmerican 
Royal, at Kansas City, November 13-20. 
There will be classes in fat steers, fat 
pigs and fat lambs for club boys @ 
girls; also meat and poultry demonstra; 
tions, and a judging contest. 
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GETTING READY TO GO CAMPING 


The coming of spring brings to the 
mind of every 
American dreams of the long hoped 


red-blooded young 


for camping trip when school is over 
and when one can go out in the open 
best friend and a 


spaces with oné’s 


fish pole to forget the troubles of the 
past school year. 

Camping is an art and one who does 
not understand some of the main fac- 
tors can spoil a good vacation and ruin 
his desire ‘for the great out of doors. 
There are several things to be taken 
in consideration in regard to prepara- 
tions for the trip. First and the most 
important, food and camp cookery; 
second, equipment, and third, the 
camp location 

It is common among would-be camp- 
ers to depend too much upon the fry- 
ing pan and coffee pot to prepare 
their food during the trip. Of course, 
a frying pan is necessary and so is a 
coffee pot or pail, but for the sake of 
your health you would not at home 
eat three meals each day of fried food. 
If the trip is for many days it is wise 
not to have more than one meal per 
day out of the frying pan. 

In the cattle country today there are 
many old cattlemen who are paying 
very dearly for their life in earlier 
years when their only method of pre- 
paring, food on the range and on round- 
ups was with the aid of a frying pan. 
Today they are suffering from every 
known kind of stomach trouble as a 
result of eating too steady a diet of 
this sort. 

Cooking equipment for a two weeks’ 
trip for two or three should consist of 
the following: The coffee pot or pail, 
one large frying pan, two aluminum 
pots, one a size smaller so as to fit 
into the other and not to take up too 
much room. I! mentioned aluminum 
because it is light to carry, easy to 
keep clean and will stand a lot of hard 
usage. The water pail or canvas 
bucket is necessary as you must have 
fresh water in camp at all times. A 
long handled fork and spoon should be 
taken, together with the usual cups, 
tin plates and individual knife, fork 
and spoon. A dish towel and the nee- 
essary swab rag, better known in 
homes as dish rag, also go on the list. 
It is necessary to wash thoroly the 
dishes and cooking utensils after each 


meal, especially in hot weather, as 
flies enjoy nothing better than dirty 
dishes, and dirty dishes mean sour 


food. 

There is nothing better for a camp- 
ing trip than a real camp mulligan or 
Irish stew. It can be made easily with 
Some boiling beef, chicken or fish, to- 
gether with potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles cut up fine and dropped into the 
bot with the meat. Cover the collec- 
tion with water and let boil until the 
Meat is soft, season well and you are 
ready to enjoy a real camp feed. It 
has been a custom among members of 
4 party that I used to hunt big game 
with out west to keep a large pot of 
Mulligan over the fire during the en- 
lire trip, sometimes for as long as 
4 week. Every time one of the hunt- 
ers came into camp there was a hot 
dish of stew awaiting him. We would 
Just add some meat, vegetables and 
Water each day and the contents of the 
oe was always hot. Fried food for 
Teakfast is all right and an occa- 


sional evening meal from the frying 
pan won't hurt any one, but cooking 
over a camp fire is something every 
one can not do with great success and 
with a frying pan the boy on his first 
trip is apt to burn one side of the 
meat, potatoes or fish and leave the 
other side raw. 

It it is possible, build up a fireplace 
with a few pieces of stone so the cook- 
ing utensils can be set on the stone 
while some of them can be suspended 
over the fire by a piece of wire or a 
notched stick. By wrapping a fish, 
chicken or meat in clay and placing it 
in the coals it can be roasted in such 
a manner that home cooking can not 
be compared to it. Leave the clay par- 
cel in the coals for about two hours 
and then draw out, break the clay open 
and your meat or fish is ready to serve 
as soon as it Potatoes 
can be baked in the same manner. 

Care should be taken to keep the 
camping ground clean and by all 
means bury all waste food, fish heads, 
potato peelings and the like They 
attract flies and if you don’t objeet to 
flies, maybe the next fellow to camp 
there does and wants to see and keep 


is seasoned. 


the place clean. At least have a lit- 
tle consideration for him. 

It depends greatly upon the country 
the camping is to take place as to 
what equipment to take, but it is a 
good rule to have plenty of clothing 
rather than not enough. A _ sleeping 
bag can be made for two by the use of 
a canvas tarpaulin. It is more or less 
water proof and it will keep your 
blankets fairly dry. It is wise to air 
out the blankets at least one hour each 
day, as blankets collect a_ certain 
amount of moisture and if not aired 
out occasionally they will have a cold 
feeling and it will be hard to sleep at 
nights. 

If mosquitoes bother, a handful of 
green leaves thrown on the fire will 
start a smudge and will help to keep 
them away. If it is possible to get 
balsam, pine or fir boughs for a bed, 
by all means do it. Straw will do for 
a substitute; hay is even better. You 
might as well enjoy all the comforts in 
camp as possible when all it costs is 
a little extra effort on the part of the 
The ordinary pup tent will 
trip, but for a long stay it 
small for two wher there is 


camper. 
do for a 
is rather 
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Mars is Jupiter. 
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Mars is not yet visible in the evening sky, but low in the southeast 
star is the brightest in the constellation 
Not far from it is one of the planets, now a prominent feature 
West of Antares and 
brighter than Antares, but not so bright as Areturus, now shining almost 
Toward the end of the month Mercury can be seen at sunset 
thirteen degrees above the horizon, or at a distance twenty-six times the 
diameter of the full moon and a little bit north of west. 
glasses to get a good look at this planet. 
up before sunrise, and can be recognized by its brightness and its red 
Venus can also be seen in the morning sky. 
ject visible and is east of Mars, while the brilliant object southwest of 
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somewhat higher is Saturn, 


You will need 
Mars is only visible if you get 


It is the brightest op- 








a great amount of equipment to care 
for. A six by eight foot fly in front 
of the tent will help a great deal in 
rainy weather and it will serve as a 
shelter for articles and a place to keep 
firewood dry. Every tent should face 
the southeast in order to get the 
warmth of the rising sun each morn- 
ing. Most of the cold winds and rain 
come from the north and northwest. 
Dig a trench around the tent so in 
case of rain you will not wake up at 
night and find your bed clothes wet 
from water that will run in under- 
neath if the trench is not there. Be 
careful not to rub the sides of the tent 
during a rain as it will cause the tent 
to leak; if you do so, make sure it is 
on the side under which your partner 
sleeps. Fasten the tent ropes securely 
but not too tight; when they get wet 
they will shrink and may tear the tent. 

If your camp is in the woods never 
leave camp without first putting out 
the fire. That is the way most forest 
fires start. Never try to put out a fire 
with coffee grounds as it only smoth- 
ers it for the time being and as soon 
as the grounds dry out they will burn. 
If the fire should get away from you 
and start burning thru the timber, 
don’t-run away but get help and fight. 
Nobody loves a coward. 

In closing, try to remember the fol- 
lowing and live up to them 

1. Never in sport endanger human 
life. 

2. Never kill 
lessly or brutally. 

3. Respect the rights and the feel- 
ings of the owners of the land. 

4. Study and record natural his- 
tory of bird and game species in the 
interest of science. 

5. Love nature 
and be a gentleman. 


wantonly or need- 


and its denizens 


Black Hawk Tribe Marble 
Tournament 


Another way to interest members is 
to plan a tournament of some kind, as 
a marble, checker or domino tourna- 
ment We decided on a marble tour- 
nament. Did we have a swell time? 
Well, 'll say we did. The tournament 
sure turned out to be a success. 

We offered two prizes, the first a 
year’s subscription to the Prairie 
Schooner and the second a six months’ 
subscription to the Prairie Schooner. 

First prize was awarded to Paul 
Nelson and second prize to Buell John- 
son. Try this, and let me know how 
your tournament turns out.—Glenn A, 
Ossian, LSD, Ophiem, Il., Box 47. 


A Challenge 


I hereby challenge any member of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe who has no 
contributing points (I have none at 
present) at the date this challenge is 
accepted, to a race for the “bronzie,” 
the points to be won by articles in any 
of the ALSAPS or any publication 
printing Lone Scout news. The loser 
is to award the winner any ALSAP 
selling for 25 cents per year which the 
winner may choose. 

When the Scout who answers this 
writes me of his intention to enter 
this contest the race shall be on in 
dead earnest, and “may the best man 
win.”’—Nelson Briggs, Jr., Grinnell, 
Iowa. 
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Reflections 


Lsurmise that many of our boys and 
girls have been extremely busy during 
the month of May. Surely it is a beau- 
tiful season of the year, and how beau- 
tiful our western country will be in 


the months to come! 

Many of you boys and girls will fin- 
ish your school work for the year, this 
month. I trust you have found a good 
deal of satisfaction in the year’s work, 
and that you have made the progress 
you would like to have made. The 
school years of one’s life are among 
the most important years. In these 
years you lay the foundation for the 
future. The benefits you receive large- 
ly depend upon the effort you put 
forth. If you simply study your les- 
sons with the idea of getting grades 
sufficiently high to pass, you do not 
get the benefits you should from your 
school work. If you tackle the lessons 
with the idea of doing your best, and 
no boy or girl should be satisfied with 
anything short of doing their best, you 
are bound to get excellent benefits, no 
matter what your grades are. Some- 
times boys and girls don’t appreciate 
this at the start, and if any of you are 
not satisfied with your school work the 
past year, make up your minds now 
that you are going to do your very lev- 
el best another year, and that will 
mean a start at real progress. 

Sometimes | wish I might know at 
first hand just what Wallaces’ Farmer 
boys and girls do each month, in the 
way of good times. I rather surmise 
that a great many of our boys and like- 
wise a number of our girls who live 
pear lakes or streams, would spend an 
afternoon, when it is warm, on the 
banks of the stream with a fishing 
pole in their hands—and perhaps the 
fathers and mothers would be with 
them. Personally, I have always been 
fond of fishing, and some of my most 
pleasant recollections are of days 
spent out in the woods and along the 
The beautiful foliage of the 
trees, the carol of the robin, the songs 
of the meadow lark, the brown thrush, 
the red-bird and other songsters of the 
trees are always sweet music in the 
spring of the year, and what fun it is 
to sit with a fishing pole in your hands 
along the river bank and watch the 
bobbing of the cork as you get a nib- 
ble! Greater still, the thrill that comes 
when the fish starts off with your line 
and the cork goes clear under water. 
One can never forget the joys of fish- 
ing days, and I hope you boys and girls 
will have the thrill that comes to the 
fisherman, this month and next month, 
as these are the two months of the 
year when fishing is the best. 

Thank you, Lone Scouts, for the way 
your camp applications are coming in. 
Before the ink on our camp announce- 
ment was fairly dry, we received six 
applications, three from Lone Scouts 
who found so much enjoyment at the 
camp last year, and I am sure that we 
are going to have more than the fifty 
boys necessary to make the camp an 
assured success. Talk the matter over 
with your parents and get your appli- 
cations in just as soon as possible. You 
boys can look forward to the camp 
with a great deal of anticipation, and 
I believe your fondest dreams of a 
good time will be fully realized. I 
know, too, that you will get a whole 
Jot more out of the camp in an educa- 
tional way perhaps than you expect. 
A study of the birds and trees and 
flowers is a part of the program that 
will give vou a lot of pleasure. The 





useful things you learn along the line 
of first aid, campfire building, signal- 
ing, and so forth, are other things you 
will fully enjoy. The games and the 
campfire at night are also things to 
look forward to, and what more im- 
pressive sight is there than the raising 
of the colors in the morning, and the 
lowering of the colors at night, with 
all of the Scouts paying respect to the 
flag of their country? That eight days 
camping period will be one to look for- 
ward to with keen pleasure and I hope 
that we can have at least seventy-five 
boys at the camp this year. We will 
try to take care of more than that if 
the applications are received. A lit- 
tle Scout service, please. Get your ap- 
plications in by June 10, as we must 
know by that date if the camp is to be 
assured. That means that at least 
fifty applications must be received 
or mailed by your boys on or before 
June 10. 

I know that the Four-H Club girls 
are busy with their program. The can- 
ning season will soon be here, and the 
canning clubs will attract a lot of at- 
tention. A number of you girls and 
also the boys will have your baby beef 
or pig selected for feeding for the cal? 
and pig club contests. You will be 
studying the balanced ration and 
watching eagerly the growth of your 
calf or pig, hopeful that you can de- 


velop a winner. The study of the ra- 
tion and the care you give your entry 
will be a determining factor in your 
success, so put forth your best efforts 
to produce a winner. I would like to 
have the name of every boy and girl 
who expects to enter the pig and calf 
contests this year. Please let us know 
your plans. 

I know that there will be a number 
of Four-H Club girls in camps during 
the months to come. Won't you girls 
please tell us of your camp experi- 
ences? They will be an interesting 
story to many of the other Four-H Club 
girls. We count on receiving a num- 
ber of good letters from our Lone 
Scouts and the Four-H Club girls about 
the things they are doing, club work, 
Lone Scout work, community activi- 
ties, the good times you have, and so 
forth. We want to hear from you boys 
and girls. Your letters are always in- 
teresting. Won't you please write? 
You will be doing other boys and girls 
a service in telling about the things in 
which you are interested. One nice 
thing about farm boys and girls is that 
they are all interested in pretty much 
the same things. 

300d luck to you, boys and girls! 
May you have a happy time and a busy 
time in the months ahead is the wish 
of your friend, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 








A JUNE FLOWER PARTY 


time of three minutes, only hits above 


Very charming invitations may be 
written on cards cut in the form of 
different flowers, tinted witi. water 
colors. 

Slips bearing the names of different 
flowers are pinned on the backs of the 
guests, and each one has to guess the 
flower she represents by the questions 
put to her by others. For example, 
“You are a very amiable young lady,” 
will soon reveal that she is Sweet Lav- 
ender. “You are a lovely girl of pur- 
est gold” answers to the name of Mari- 
gold, and the most formal flower that 
ever grew is Primrose. As soon as a 
flower is guessed, the slip is removed 
and another put in its place. The one 
securing the most slips is awarded five 
points toward the prize. 

A wildflower race wlll prove lively 
and full of action. Divide the company 
into groups and select some flower, for 
instance, the daisy, and for conven- 
ience give it ten petals. Contestants 
in each group stand one behind the 
other, each one of them having been 
given a paper petal up to the tenth 
player, who has the stem. Ata given 
signal, the leaders of the different lines 
run forward to a sheet pinned on the 
wall ahead of them, where they pin 
the daisy petals to the sheet and race 
back to tag the next player. The tag- 
ging starts the next contestant, who 
runs forward to pin the petal in place; 
he in turn tags the next player, this 
continuing until the stem is reached 
and pinned in place. The side getting 
the most perfect daisy in the shortest 
time wins a point for each of its mem- 
bers. 

Equally as exciting is another vari- 
ety of flower picking in which the 
players (boys and girls or all girls) 
are divided into two equal groups, ac- 
cording to the color of their flowers, 
pinks in one and whites in another, 
there being an equal number in each 
division. The pinks then form a large 
circle around the whites, stepping back 
to give them plenty of room for action. 
The pinks are given four or five soft 
rubber balls and at the given signal 
they start picking white flowers by 
throwing the balls at them, to see how 
many can be picked in the allotted 


the waist line counting. As soon as 
a white flower is hit, he has to drop 
out of the circle, standing outside the 
ring of pink flowers. When the three 
minutes are up, the number of white 
flowers still untouched in the center 
of the circle is counted. Then the pinks 
go into the center and the whites are 
given their turn at picking. The side 
which has the most skillful dodgers 
wins the contest, a point being award- 
ed each member of that group. 

A contest in American flowers is 
next in order. For this purpose, pic- 
tures without names are cut from seed 
catalogs and cards and pasted on small 
squares of cardboard which have been 
numbered.. These are passed in turn 
around the circle of guests, each one 
being given half a minute to determine 


‘the name of the flower and write the 


name on a slip of paper provided for 
this purpose, 

Then the game of Flowers will get 
the guests moving about the room and 
coming in contact with each other, 
which is always sure to promote the 
success of a party. The players have 
to find answers to questions or state- 
ments, or more accurately the words 
suggested and referred to by short sen- 
tences which are written on sheets of 
paper and hung about the room. All the 
letters of each of the words referred to 
are to be found in the word Mayflower. 
For instance, one question is: A beam 
of light, a boy’s name and a straight 
row. The answer is Ray, all the let- 
ters of which are found in Mayflower. 

All the other questions are based on 
the same idea. A second illustration 
is, a girl’s name, a period of time, and 
to have power or ability. The answer 
is May. The papers are hung about 
the room where they can be seen by 
everybody—not all together or near 
each other, but scattered so that the 
players will have to move about and 
mix with each other. 

The cards on which the answers are 
to be written are prepared beforehand 
and have as many numbers as there 
are questions to be answered. Half an 
hour may be allotted for this contest, 
after which the answers are collected. 





The one who has the most correct ap. 
swers receives five points toward the 
prize. 

Progressive Mayflowering is enjoyed 
with partners which may be paired by 
matching flower petals. A mixed co}. 
lection of paper petals are placed in 
a basket from which the girls draw, 
another group of girls choosing idep. 
tical ones from a second basket. Part. 
ners thus mated are asked to converge 
five minutes together on fhe subject 


of their favorite flowers, each having, 


chosen one variety which in his esgtj. 
mation is the loveliest of all. When 
the five minutes are up, the girls move 
forward to other partners, Continuing 
their conversation until all have con. 
versed. The crowd is then asked to 
vote as to which person of the oppo 
site sex has talked most convincingly 
of the flower of his choice. The man 
and girl who receive the most voteg 
are each given five points. 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

Did you ever think about it—history 
making is a fascinating business? We 
are all interested because we are all 
in it. Some of us make little and some 
of us make big history, but all of us 
have a share in it. 

You Iowa Four-H Club girls made 
national history, Saturday, May 8, from 
two-thirty o’clock until four, when you 
staged the first state-wide radio musie 
memory contest in the United States! 
More people now know that besides 
learning how to make and choose more 
girlish, appropriate garments, how to 
know and refinish good furniture, and 
how to know and want to eat the cor: 
rect foods, that Four-H girls are learn- 
ing how to appreciate more the best 
in music, 


For five years you club girls have 


been putting music appreciation work 
into your club programs. You have 
been having county-wide contests and 
now you have a state-wide radio con 
test! Letters are coming in from all 
over the state and even outside the 
state, saying that you and your friends 
enjoyed the radio concert. 

You will be interested to know that 
at the state short course, to be held 
During the Christmas holidays at your 
State College at Ames, a contest will 
be conducted when the girls can see 
as well as hear the musicians. After 
this contest, a new state list of mu 
sical numbers will be submitted. 

When you read this little letter, I 
will be on the St. Lawrence river, sail 
ing for Europe, to find out what farm 
girls of another continent are doing, 
What do you want to know about your 
sisters in England, France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Norway and Sweden? 

Mrs. Edith Barker will be in charge 
of girls’ work this summer, so write 
her about your “doings,” and also ask 
her advice about your club troubles. 

I shall be thinking of you and wish 
ing for you a most happy, busy Four-H 
Club summer. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 





A Correction 


We were certainly surprised whem 
we opened the paper last week to the 
“prize essays” and saw Helen Fleck’s 
name under Lelah Ping’s picture, and 
Lelah’s name under Helen’s picture 
We wish to correct this mistake, i 
justice to both of these girls, who won 
first and second prizes in the junior 
short course essay contest. 





Davis County, Iowa, Corn Club 


Farm boys who are getting ready 
for corn club work this year will be 
interested in the record made by the 
Davis County, Iowa, Club last seasol 
There were thirty-three boys in the 
club competing for the championship 
in five-acre fields. Ten of the boys 8 
cured a yield of over 80 bushels Dé 
acre. The average of the club was 
bushels. The highest yield was 964 
made by William Lauderback. 
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ET’S gather around the Four-H 
§ Hearthfire and talk about summer 
camps and hope chests and June rally 
days and what not! Summer is here 
again and what a lot of work and 
pleasure it brings with it! For prac- 
tically all of you it will be a busy sum- 
mer on the farm, helping mother, go- 
ing to club meetings and doing just a 
thousand and one things. 

Are many of you planning vacations 
at Four-H camps? I hope that you 
are, for the experience of getting away 
from home for a few days and living a 
healthful outdoor life of play and exer- 
cise and study is a splendid thing for 
any girl. Moreover, I hope that a lot 
of you will see that mother gets a va- 
cation this summer. She needs to get 
away from home too, and she needs to 
play, and perhaps your urging her to 
go with the promise that things will be 
taken care of at home will have some 
weight. 

According to word just received 
from the state Four-H offices, there 
are to be five camps for girls this 
summer in Iowa. There may be some 
that have not yet reported the sum- 
mer camping place. At any rate, five 
are scheduled and they are in Frank- 
Jin county, June 22 to 24; Muscatine 
county, June 21 to 25; Marshall coun- 
ty, August 2 to 6; Blackhawk county, 
August 9 to 16, and west Pottawatta- 
mie, date not yet set. 

If you live in a county that doesn’t 
have a summer camp, perhaps you can 
get the other clubs in the county inter- 
ested in having one, or perhaps you 
might be admitted to a club camp in 
another county. If there are any more 
cub camps planned than I have listed 
here, I hope you will write to me 
about it. 





I know you are wondering what be- 
came of the Hope Chest letters. There 
wasn’t room last month to run them, 
but I have treasured them and here 
they are as promised. But first I want 
to tell you of two model hope chests— 
or perhaps they are not models at all 
but rather suggestive hope chests—the 
first an “Own Home” hope chest and 
the other an “Own Room” hope chest. 
For the Own Home hope chest, I asked 
a bride of a year who has had time to 
try out her hope chest and find where- 
in it is lacking or satisfactory to list 
for me the things that had been use- 
ful. I asked her to also give me a list 
of “undies” and fancy vanities that she 
considered belonged in a hope chest. 
Here is her list: 

For myself—Underwear, 3 cotton 
costume 


mona or negligee; 1 bathrobe; 5 night- 
g0wns; 1 pair bedroom slippers; 1 
Pair fancy garters, 1 pair plain; 16 
are for 
dainty wear; 3 housedresses of pretty 
wash print, either made up or in ma- 
terial to be made in prevailing style; 
5 aprons, 2 of which are all-over style; 
cap to wear when dusting; personal 
accessories to dressing 
Well. 

For my home—Linens, 6 sheets, 4 
Pairs pillow cases; 4 dresser covers; 
2 buffet covers or sets of doilies; 8 
Buest towels, 8 large turkish towels; 12 
wash cloths; 12 hand towels, 8 roller 
fowels for use in kitchen or wash- 
room; 12 tea towels of muslin or flour 


| *acking, 8 glass towels; 3 hot dish 


holders of the slip-in kind, 3 holders 
for kitchen use; 2 2%4+yard linen table 
cloths (double damask is best), 12 
linen napkins to match, 3 54-inch 
Cloths with napkins to match for ev- 
*ry-day use; doilies in three sizes; 
cee 2 comforters, 2 quilts, 1 pair 
a €n blankets (2 if possible), 2 cov- 

ets of washable qualities, 2 pairs 


pillows; silver, set of half dozen (8 or 
12 would be better); dishes and glass- 
ware, 8 of each of the pieces com- 
monly used; pictures, a few good ones 
(choice depends on personal likes and 
other furnishings of home). 

The Own Room hope chest was con- 


tributed by a freshman college girl. 
Here are the things she chose: One 
picture, “The Song of the Lark”; cur- 
tains, yellow crepe with blue morning 
glories appliqued on and bed cover 
and 2 dresser scarfs of same material 
and decoration; linens, 4 sheets, 2 
pairs pillow cases, comforter, woolen 
blanket, 6 hand towels, 6 wash cloths, 
6 large turkish towels; hand-made 
lamp shade; dresser pieces; fancy pil- 
low of dull blue satin quilted; 1 ki- 
mona, bathrobe also; bedroom slip 
pers; 5 nightgowns. 
Following are the 
hope chest letters: 


prize-winning 


First Prize 


Dear Miss Wylie: I will gladly tell 
of my hope chest. First, I will tell 
the construction, which is only a large, 
heavy box, size 42x22 and 22 inches 
high. 

My father put castors on the chest 
80 it could be easily pushed about 
the room; also put hinges on lid and a 
hook to fasten. I covered this box in- 
side and outside with white ceiling pa- 
per that is silver designed, which looks 
very clean and neat. 

As my room is blue and ivory, I cov- 
ered the inside of lid with blue flow- 
ered cretonne and covered the padded 
top with same and around sides, has 
the gathered lace filet curtains same 
as my room curtains with border of 
the cretonne around bottom; this cur- 
tain is tacked around top with the 
gold-headed tacks. 

This pretty box serves the purpose 
of a window seat as well as a large 
hope chest. 

My first making was my bedding 
that I am now using for my own room 
that I have become a possessor of 
lately. I made two comforts and a 
quilt and mother gave me a very pret- 
ty one made of her dresses when she 
was a girl, mostly of light pieces. I 
am now making one likewise. As I 
haven’t much spare time, I try to make 
one block a day. With the pretty pil- 
low slips that have been given me and 
the ones I have made, I have six pairs 
with sheets that I have in my chest. 

I have several beautiful dresser 
scarfs, buffet sets and scarfs, very 
pretty guest towels, bath towels, wash 
cloths, center pieces of different de- 
scriptions, six tumbler doilies, a large 
one for pitcher and one for center of 
table, all of same pattern. 

There are one and one-half dozen tea 
towels with my last initial in one cor- 
ner, embroidered with fast color 
thread. I think the cup and saucer 
designs are very pretty for tea towels, 
too, also have two dozen of dish cloths 
hemmed, table cloths and one very 
pretty one I must tell you of, that is 
made of two yards of unbleached mus- 
lin with a two-inch hem which is fas- 
tened on with one row of crocheted 
rose filet which looks very much like 
hemstitching. Then, there are four 
colors in a peach design appliqued, 
with green pointed leaves appliqued 
on. In middle of two sides near hem 





has the three colors of peaches, blue, 
rose and yellow with leaves; on the 
ends in middle near hem are the three 
colors, orange, blue and rose, then in 
each corner one of the four colors. 

Continuing the naming of the con- 
tents of my hope chest, there are table 
napkins, beautiful pillow tops, one of 
which I am very proud of, which is my 
school pillow, giving date of gradua- 
tion, name of school and my first name 
on back, made up of the school colors. 
I have made several pretty night- 
gowns, teddies, slips, camisoles, fudge 
and other dainty aprons, bloomers and 
a number of useful things for future 
use and for my dream home. 

I have several pieces of silverware, 
a number of pretty cut glass and hand- 
painted dishes that have been present- 
ed to me by my _ mother and girl 
friends, and a collection of useful and 
pretty articles, that if I named them 
all would make my letter over 600 
words. Hoping this hope chest letter 
will be of interest and helpful to many. 


Second Prize 


Dear Miss Wylie: My hope chest is 
unique, in that I shall not have to wait 
until my “Prince Charming” comes 
along to make use of it. In reality it 
is a “go-to-college” chest, but it is a 
very real hope chest to me, because 
ever since I was a tiny girl, I have 
dreamed of going to college. 

I am now a junior in high school 
and still I am building “air-castles” 
about college. I think my college edu- 
cation is going to mean more to me 
than it does to many persons, because 
I shall have to work hard to earn it. 
And that is another good reason for a 
college hope box, for when one is earn- 
ing her way thru college she does not 
have time to make the many articles 
necessary for a cozy college room and 
wardrobe. 


Just a pointed, pine box which 
matches the other furniture in my 
room, contains these articles, either 


made or in the making: A real filet 
dresser scarf; a few gay pillow covers, 
mostly cross-stitched; a lovely negli- 
gee given to me by an aunt; a friend- 
ship quilt, to which nearly all of my 
Four-H friends have contributed a 
block; several pretty face towels; a 
sewing bag; a charmingly quaint old 
painting which was my great grand- 
mother’s; and soon, I expect to add a 
couple of cheery braided rugs to my 
collection of things, which represent 
my hopes for the future. 
Third Prize 
Dear Miss Wylie: I am a Four-H 
Club girl. I am nineteen years old. I 
have been a Four-H Club girl ever 
since our township has had a girls’ 


club. That has been four years. I am 
now engaged. While reading the 
Four-H Club Girls’ page I noticed a 
long piece about “Spring Musings.” 


Near the end of the piece you asked 
if any of the girls have started their 
hope chest or hopeless. Well, if noth- 
ing happens between, now and the 
coming fall I will be married in the 
fall. So, of course, that is keeping me 
busy getting the things ready that I 
will need in keeping house. I will try 
to give you a list of the things I have 
tucked away in my cedar chest: 

Six sheets, 8 pairs pillow cases, 24% 
dozen flour sack tea towels, 4 linen 


glass towels, 8 part linen hand towels, 
6 dresser scarfs, 3 buffet sets, 1 van- 
ity set, 2 bedspreads, 1 54x54-inch 
luncheon cloth with napkins, 2 lunch- 
eon cloths 36x36 ihches, 1 all wool 
double blanket, 1 crochet rug, 2 woven 
rugs, wash cloths, stocking bags, 8 
piece granite set, angel food cake set 
pans, 6 odd dishes, % dozen hollow 
handled knives and forks, 1 dozen tea- 
spoons, pickle fork, sugar shell, butter 
knife, a cold meat fork to my set which 
is the Hostess pattern, % dozen solid 
silver teaspoons, several odd spoons, 1 
quilt top hand pieced, 1 quilt top ma- 
chine pieced, complete set of ivory. 

I have a good many other things for 
the kitchen that are small but which 
will be very useful. My mother is go- 
ing to give me ten yards of all linen 
hand toweling. She is also going to 
get me eggs to set, so I can raise my 
own chickens this year and thus have 
a good start for next spring. 

I am making a woolen quilt, piecing 
the top. The blocks are the crazy 
pattern. Then I am feather stitching 
in bright floss on each piece. I have 
a large sack of rags that are torn and 
sewed and wound into balls for rugs. 
I will send them away and have them 
woven. There are a good many more 
things that I need to complete a home 
and be happy, so please send me a list 
of the things you have that are im- 
portant that I need to go into a hope 
chest. 

I read every article on the Four-H 
Club Girls’ page and wish there were 
more pages of it. It is nice to know 
what other counties are doing. 


Faye Bonnette and May Jones, mem- 
bers of the Jackson Township Club, of 
Lucas county, have sent in the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Dear Hearthfire: 

“We Four-H girls in Jackson town- 
ship, Lucas county, Iowa, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Roy Allen, are ex- 
pecting to accomplish more this sum- 
mer than ever before, and are going to 
put forth a great effort to make our 
club better. 

“One delegate and our leader, Mrs. 
Allen, were sent to the short course 
at Ames last December, but all are go- 
ing to work this summer and attend 
the one held in 1926, if possible. 

“We are going to work up a demon- 
stration and exhibits for the county 
and state fairs. It now is our plan to 
give a program and take charge of @ 
community meeting. 

“Our club has sent delegates to the 
different demonstrations and this sum- 
mer we are going to be represented by 
more than we were during the school 


months. When the busy time of the 
summer is over we are planning to 
have a picnic, inviting our mothers, 


and initiate the new members we take 
in during the summer. Altho our club 
is small, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers, each member is going to try and 
get a new member. We were not rep- 
resented last Achievement Day, but 
if the weather permits we will be this 
year. We read the Four-H page each 
month at our club meetings. We hold 
meetings twice a month during the 
summer months and one a month dur- 
ing school months.” 

June means Rally Days all over 
Iowa. I know you are as “busy as 
bees” getting ready for the programs 
and picnics and games and stunts and 
everything. Here’s wishing you just 
all sorts of success with the Rally Day 
fun and frolic! 


Sincerely, 
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The Hawkeye Hustlers 
This message is directed to all Iowa 
Lone Scouts before whom the previous 
articles concerning the Hawkeye Hus- 


tlers have passed unnoticed, or at 


least unanswered, and to any who may 
be skeptical concerning the future suc- 
cess of the club. 

The Hawkeye Hustlers was origi- 
nated by me to counteract the decline 
of interest among Iowa Scouts in thie 
various branches of Lone Scouting 
Now, of course, it is quite evident that 
the only satisfactory means I have of 
reaching Iowa Scouts is thru the vari- 
ous Lone Scout publications. Conse- 
quently I have adopted this course. 
Would that it were possible for me 
to write a personal letter to every 
Iowa Scout urging him to join the 
Hawkeye Hustlers, but that is quite 
out of the question, First, because of 
the fact that I have access to the 
pames of approximately only two hun- 
dred Iowa Scouts, and, secondly, be- 
cause of the postal expense involved 
in an undertaking of this magnitude. 
However, we (the present members) 
have utilized this plan on a small 
scale. 

The primary purpose of the Hawk- 
eye Hustlers is to incite interest in 
contributing among Iowa Lone Scouts, 
encourage degree work and boosting 
enterprises, promote co-operation 
among local tribes so far as this is 
possible, and ultimately to instill in 
every Lone Scout a deeper sense of 
loyalty to the Lone Scouts of America. 

The first of these we shall attempt 
to perpetrate by holding divers con- 
tributing contests. Immediately suc- 
ceeding the election of officers for the 
first year we shall challenge another 
pep club to a contributing contest last- 
ing probably six months. The consti- 
tutional committee, which shall be ap- 
pointed by the chief with the approval 
of the council, shall embody in that 
document the number of points neces- 
sary to win the contributing titles, and 
appropriate rewards shall be given to 
all Scouts acquiring these titles. A 
prize shall also be conferred upon the 
champion Hawkeye Hustler contribu- 
tor annually. 

A Hawkeye Hustler degree 
probably be made by selecting the 
best test submitted to the chief each 
month by members of the club. These 
tests to appear monthly in our offi- 
cial organ, the Lone Scout News. 

Annual or semi-annual boosting con- 
tests will be held; the points in such 
contests to be won by recruiting new 
members for the Hawkeye Hustlers 
and for the L. S. A., and new readers 
for the Lone Scout News and other 
Lone Scout publications. Boosting ti- 
tles will also be’ created by the consti- 
tutional committee. 

Occasional athletic contests may be 
held, altho we shall specialize only in 
contributing and boosting. 

The constitution will appear in the 
Lone Scout News or copies will be cir- 
culated among the members. Each 
article must be voted upon separately 
and each must receive the approval of 
two-thirds of the members. Other- 
wise, the rejected article will be again 
submitted to the committee, and the 
article must be rewritten. A two- 
thirds vote is necessary to ratify each 
article of the constitution. 

Just now the question that confronts 
us is our meager membership. Invita- 
tions have been sent to several Scouts 
by the present members, but only one 
of the Scouts who have been written 


will 


to has responded at this writing 
(April 30). 

Our election of officers for the first 
year will be held as soon as we have 
twenty.members. We shall then apply 
for recognition by the Long House in 
the form of an official mail tribe 
charter, 

The membership fee of the Hawk- 
eye Hustlers is 15 cents and the an- 
nual dues is 10 cents. This will be 
used for official expenses only, and 
not, as might be assumed, to replenish 
my pocketbook. 

When writing to me please enclose 
a stamped envelope. It is quite ob- 
vious that when the club has 500 mem- 
bers, as it ultimately will, that I can 
not afford to furnish postage for that 
many letters, perhaps once or twice 
a month, and of course the treasury 
can not be expected to defray this ex- 
pense, so I must insist that wach letter 
be accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Otherwise, you 
need expect no answer. 

The response of lowa Scouts in an- 
swer to this article will be the test of 
Iowa Scoutdom. Can you truly say 
you are a loyal Lone Scout if you fail 
to affiliate yourself with at least one 
of Iowa’s pep clubs or leagues? The 
purposes of each of the clubs are 
identical in many respects, so it is not 
absolutely necessary that you join 
more than one, but join at least one. 
We do not claim that the Hawkeye 
Hustlers is the best; our policy is one 
of unselfishness and toleration; but 
we do claim that if you are interested 
in contributing or boosting, the Hawk- 
eye Hustlers will appeal to you, and 
you should join it.—Francis W. Pal- 
mer, LSD-O, Box 43, R. F. D. 2, Ka- 
lona, Iowa, Chief pro tempore Hawk- 
eye Hustlers Pep Club. 





Minnesota Pep Clubs 


At present there are in Minnesota 
two pep clubs, one completely organ- 
ized and the other in the making. They 
are the Grand Gopher Guard and the 
other has not yet been named. 

To be eligible to join the Guard one 
must have some sort of an official 
Lone Scout title, be a member of a lo- 


cal tribe and have served a certain 
number of years with the L. S. A. In 
other words, this club is distinctly an 
organization for the old-timeis. Mem- 
bership is by invitation only. 

The other club is being organized 
by Raymond Johnson, of Watkins, 
Minn. Membership is open to any ac- 
tive Scout. This club will sponsor 
contests among the members and re- 
new activity in Minnesota and Coun- 
cil 12.—Elmer F. Hendricks, Box 103 
South Hibbing, Minn. 





Let’s Go, Gang! 

Are all of you fellows doing -your 
part as members of the best farm pa- 
per tribe in existence, namely, the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe? I think that 
some of you should do some more ac- 
tive work in getting more members to 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. We have 
always been the leading farm paper 
tribe, but of late the Nebraska Wig- 
wam has been claiming the largest 
tribe. We may still be in the lead, but 
it is time you fellows get on your feet 
and do something. We want our tribe 
to lead, don’t we? Sure, we do, and 
we will get into the front rank again 
if we have fallen behind I would 
like to kindly ask Chief Wallace to 
publish the number of Lone Scouts 
in our tribe now. 

Some of you Scouts have failed to 
answer roll call. Why be slackers? 
Wake up to the fact that you must 
either be an active Scout or you 
should not be a Scout at all. I am 
talking plain to you fellows just to get 
life into our tribe again. Do not feel 
insulted at me. If you find yourself 
guilty of some of the things said, then 
wake up and do something. 

Now to get away from such radical 
ideas as I have expressed. What do 
you fellows think of having Lone 
Scout News award the contributing 
points in the issue following the publi- 
cation of the articles? They might 
send a copy of the News to Long 
House and have them award the 
points, then publish them the next 
month. Write to Chief Wallace what 
you think of the idea.—J. Marcus 
Jantzen, LSB, Hillsboro, Kan. 





RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


To JOHN P. WALLACE, 


Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 
Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
cents to pay annual dues and one year’s subscription to 


I enclose 25 
the Lone Scout News. 


ui 


Name onset 
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stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 
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Lone Scout News, and 5 


privileges of the order, 


Name 
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ALITA 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new ; member. 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian,.taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 
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Boost Scouts! Boost [owa! 

The start of this Hawkeye League 
was the rally at Spirit Lake last guy 
mer and the organization of the Weg, 
After that south 
east Iowa got interested in the leagug 
and now has many members. [ ap 
organizing the Northeast Iowa Long 
Scout League. Come on, you north 
easterners, and join! Boost your dear 
old Hawkeye state. 

As soon as we have sufficient mem. 
bers the four corners of the Hawkey 
state will organize and form the Hawk 
eye League. These four minor 
leagues will be separate and at the 
same time pull together much as the 
states do in the U.S. A. 

This league is to promote friendship 
among Scouts and contributing efforts, 
There is a booster badge and title 


ern Iowa League. 


There will be horseshoe pitching cop! 


tests to determine the best horseshoe 
pitcher of each quarter of the state 
and a final for the state champion 
ship. Badges will be awarded the wip 
ners. There probably will be contri} 
uting titles and some badges for those 
who earn them thru Lone Scout News 
and Lone Scout Pepper. The latter 
the official organ of the Western lows 
League and will also be the organ & 
the Hawkeye League. 

The Lone Scout Pepper is a dandy 
paper, press printed by the editor. If 
has many departments, including 4@ 
joke column for which a title is want 
ed. It is 25 cents a year and worth tt 
too. 

When the Hawkeye League is orga 
ized, we will have a contributing com 
test with some other state organim 
tion, perhaps Kentucky; they haves 
live-wire league. 

The regular price of membership ff 
the league is 15 cents, and the Pepper 
25 cents, but if you order both at once 
my special price is 35 cents. Member 
ship cards for the Northeastert 
League will be printed soon. 

We will have a degree, and if the 
Scouts desire perhaps several of them 

The exact boundary lines have nd 
been decided upon but with Chairmat 
Poldervart’s aid in establishing them 
I will be able to announce them net 
issue.—Ivan L. Brown, GC, LSB-D, li 
ND, Waukon Junction, Iowa. 





Local Tribe Management 


Possibly the hardest thing to keep 
the members of a local tribe from @ 
ing is to keep them from losing inte 
est in the organization. When a mé 
ber of your tribe comes to this stage 
you should handle him diplomatically. 
Above all do not promise him grea 
things and then allow these to 8 
your mind. 

All any Scout ever got out the L& 
A. and ever will get out of it is 
result of the work which he put into 
with a will. A trip into the woods % 
the purpose of studying the degre 
will teach you more in one day that 
reading books will teach you in4 
month. 

Inthe L. S. A. there are three Ss? 
cific purposes: First, training is 
health and courtesy in the degrees 
second, training in salesmanship tm" 
boosting; and third, training in 0 
vation and writing thru contributing 
Every Scout is interested in one of 
more of these phases of Scout W 
Find out which one of these things 
your disinterested members are inl@ 
ested in and then get to work on thet! 
—Justin Walker, GC, Bogard, Mo. ¥ 
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4, Threshermen 


And a Fordson— 


Threshing rigs go one way ‘round 
one year, and the other the next, 
don’t they? 

Then on the average the best you 
ever get is the middle of the sea- 
gon, first one year, last the next, 
or always in the middle. 

You're first every year with the 4 
Threshermen, the Big Cylinder, 
the Man Behind the Gun, the 
Steel Winged Beater and the Beat- 
ing Shakers. They send the last 
kernel to the wagon box and none 
to the straw pile 

With your Fordson or other small 
tractor and a Nichols & Shepard 
x36 farm size thresher you're 
always first—first in the season 
and first in the quality and quan- 
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state tity of the grain saved. 
7 The Red River Special threshes 
Le Wil. 


all grains and seeds, 
Each thresher is equipped with 
Roller Bearings, — Alemite-Zerk 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
airy foanagement will be cheerfully answered, 








For and Against Cream 
Stations 


Some of our readers defend the 
cream stations, others feel that the 
farmers are to blame for the condi- 
tions that exist at the present time, 
while others feel that co-operative 
shipping of cream would benefit pres- 
ent conditions, according to replies 
which we have received about a recent 
article in which a subscriber criticised 
cream stations. 

N. P. Peterson, of Hamilton county, 
hits the nub of the question when he 
says: “Your subscriber wants to 
know what good cream stations are to 
the dairy business. The reason they 
are here is because they are conveni- 
ent. They take cream any time during 
the day and often during the evenings. 
They pay cash every time the cream 
is delivered. This-would not apply to 
a real dairy district but where mixed 
farming exists farmers have an extra 
can of cream at times which they take 
to town and buy their groceries. I 
wonder what would happen in commu- 
nities where they have a good cream- 
ery, if they had a pay day once a week, 
instead of once a month.” 

A. E. Cotterill, secretary of the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union, feels that farmers are 
responsible for present conditions. He 
states: 

“Your subscriber states that there 
are four cream stations in their town. 
Who's to blame, the cream station op- 
erators or the farmers? If we farm- 
ers are willing to carry the overhead 
expenses by way of rent, light, heat, 
interest on equipment, bank accounts, 
support four operators and extra help 
to wait on three-fourths of the busi- 
ness one day a week and the rest of 
the time doing nothing, we have no 
cause for complaint if our cream is 
bought on as wide a margin as 10 
cents a pound. The people handling 
the product have to live; and it costs 
money tc live even in a small country 
town. That condition exists in prac- 
tically every town in Iowa (three to 
six cream and produce stations), even 
if there is a co-operative creamery in 
the town. 

“Your subscriber 
money 
times 


says they get more 
by shipping direct, but some- 
is hard to get a full can of 
cream. I would suggest that three to 
six neighbors co-operate by shipping 
together, each weighing his cream, 
take out a sample after thoroly stir- 
ring it, put the sample in one of the 
test cups, and put sample cup right in 
the cream can. The neighbors can 
take turn about delivering to the rail- 
road depot. That way the cream could 
be marketed two or three times a 
week, while it is fresh and sweet. 
“Cream stations operated are a 
detriment to the dairy business, be- 
cause they take all kinds of cream and 
mix it together as they get it, no at- 
tention being paid as to whether it is 
sweet or sour. The bulk of it is re- 
ceived on Saturday, and many times 
can not be shipped until Monday; or 
if it is, it will probably stay at some 
junction point until Monday. Farmers 


it 


as 





themselves are to blame for this condi- 
tion. The remedy is to organize them- 
selves in groups and place confidence 
in each other.” 

Co-operative cream shipping stations 
are also endorsed by Professor M. Mor- 
tensen, of Ames. In a letter about this 
subject he says: “A _ co-operative 
cream station could be operated to ad- 
vantage in several Iowa towns where 
they are not producing a sufficient 
amount to support a creamery. It 
seems as if a co-operative station 
would mean a savings to the producer 
as it is natural that they will have to 
pay all expenses of operating the 
cream stations. 

“I also believe that the farmers 


would become more interested in pro- 
ducing quality cream if the station 
could pay more for sweet cream than 
for sour. I feel quite certain that if a 
co-operative cream station is properly 
operated it would mean a saving, both 
to the producers and the creameries 
that are now operating individual sta- 
tions.” 

At our request C. Bechtelheimer, 
secretary of the Iowa Creamery Secre- 
taries’ and Managers’ Association ex- 
pressed himself on the subject. He 
states: “I believe that farmers them- 
selves are more or less responsible 
for the large number of stations locat- 
ed in some towns. There is no ques- 
tion but the farmer is paying the bill 
for the maintenance of these stations, 
at least to a large extent, and it has 
been established by many people that 
it costs in the neighborhood of $2,500 a 
year to maintain and operate a cream 
station. If they did not get business, 
they certainly would not be in exist- 
ence. As your subscriber said, 
rect shipping business would be more 
profitable, providing a man is milking 
enough cows so that he can ship a full 
can of cream often enough. The trou- 
ble with so much of the direct ship- 
ping is that it comes from farms where 
dairying is not extensive and in some 
cases it takes a week to get a can of 
cream. In such cases the farmer is 
getting all the cream is worth. 

“There is no question but cream sta- 
tions could pay more for cream if they 
received the high quality which is de- 
livered to most of our co-operative 
creameries. The farmer sells his hogs, 
his corn, his eggs and practically ev- 
erything else on grade. Why should 
he expect to get as much for inferior 
cream as for that of first grade? Some 
of our co-operative creameries abso- 
lutely refuse to accept cream that will 
not make high grade butter and in 
some towns the stations are dependent 
for their volume on this second-grade 
cream that is turned down at the 
creamery.” 

letters indicate that this 
f the marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts is a live subject. What do some 
of our other readers think about the 
problem of the cream station? 


These 
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Iowa Entertains National 
Holstein Breeders 


From May 31 to June 3 Iowa breed- 
ers of dairy cattle will be hosts to the 
Holstein breeders of the country. At 
that time the National Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association will hold their annual 
meeting in Des Moines. This the 
first time that Iowa has been favored 


is 


with the national meeting of the Hol- 
stein men. 
The tentative program which has 


been arranged calls for a trip to Ames 
on the afternoon of the first day. Iowa 
State College has done some very good 


experimental work in breeding up cat- 
tle with the use of purebred dairy 
bulls. June 1 and 2 will be the busi- 
ness sessions of the association. June 
3 has been set aside for the seventh 
co-operative national sale. The lowa 
Holstein Breeders’ Association is re- 


sponsible for the management of the 
sale. Various states have appointed 
inspection committees to see that all 
animals that are offered for sale meet 
a high standard. 

This will be a great meeting for 
Iowa dairymen. lowa people are urged 
to drive their cars so that they can 
help to be hosts to visiting dairymen. 





ALBERTA CORN SHOW IN NOVEMBER 

Corn belt folks sometimes question 
whether corn can be grown in the prairie 
provinces in Canada. The best evidence 
offered is that Alberta is holding a corn 
show next fall. The classes and prizes 








include yellow and white flints, yellow 
and white dents, sweet corn and popcorn, 
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(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent discase. 

No. 160—-HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—PGULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
Mites, and to prevent disease, 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 in Grigina! Packages for Sale 
at Ali Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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STAVE 


The last word Ina permanent silo. Write for fo | 
teresting free illustrated fact - literature 
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k pro and not stopping at that—how 

we erect them for you in a few days from ground 





peak. 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S&S. Washington St. Peoria, Minols 
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THE POULTRY 





Poultry raisers are {avited two contribute their expertence to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 











Worms in Chickens 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Our early hatched chicks which did 
extra well until about one month ago 
have worms. They lose flesh, quit 
growing, become listless and finally 
their wings droop and they become 
paralyzed. We killed some of those 
appearing healthy but which were 
thin, and found worms on the intes- 
tines. In some cases these were as 
long as three inches, pointed at each 
end. Is there any way to get rid of 
these worms without killing the 
chickens?” 

The worms are very probably tape 
worms. They are a cause of serious 
loss in growing poultry. Commonly 
they do the most damage later in the 
season. 

Another year the chickens should be 
raised entirely away from the old 
yards and runs. The best way to 
clean up would be not to use them for 
a whole season, after plowing and dis- 
infecting. 

In combatting the worms in the 
chicks already infested, two methods 
of treatment are recommended. For 
those that are clearly suffering from 
the effects of the worms the lye treat- 
ment is recommended. One tablespoon 
is mixed with four quarts of grain, 
preferably a mixture of wheat and 
oats. This is cooked slowly for sev- 
eral hours. This amount should be 
fed to about sixty pounds of the chick- 
ens, after they have been starved for 
twenty-four hours. Deaths sometimes 
result, but it is of those so weakened 
that death was close at hand without 
treatment. 

For general treatment the tobacco 
method is satisfactory. A pound of to- 
bacco dust is added to fifty pounds of 
mash. 

For growing chicks, feed the tobacco 
mash for two weeks; omit the tobacco 
for two and then repeat. 

For hens, feed the tobacco dust 
mash for three weeks and follow with 
a dose of epsom salts, one pound to 
100 birds. 

A recent announcement by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture states that 
kamala, a brownish powder, obtained 
from a plant in tndia, long used as a 
drug in that country, has been found 
to be unusually satisfactory in remov- 
ing tape worms in re: 


The oindee of Humidity 


When Minnesota folk talk about the 
weather, they say: “Yes, the weather 
is cold, but it is a dry cold.” When 
Arizonians are taunted with their heat 
they say, “Yes, it is hot, but it is a dry 
heat. We don't have the humidity 
which makes a lower degree of heat 
more unendurable.” When natives of 
any state have bad weather, they ex- 
plain it in a way satisfactory to them- 
selves, with the comment, “This is an 
unusual season.” 

An “unusual season” is a season of 
erratic changes in temperature It 
these changes come in the hatching 
season, the chicks are bound to suffer. 
For example, Arizona's relative humid- 
ity averages about 41 for the year. 
Sometimes it runs 20 to 30 per cent. 
One week during a three-day rainy 
season it was 90 per cent. Then the 
rain stopped, the sun came out, the 
wind whipped away the moisture, and 
the relative humidity dropped to 30 
per cent. 

When the relative humidity is high, 
there must be more ventilation in the 
incubator. When it is low, there must 
be less ventilation or more water add- 
ed. The relative humidity, as you 
know, is the amount of moisture in the 
air. When we have 100 per cent hu- 
midity, we have the air saturated with 
all the moisture it can hold. When 
the relative humidity is 50 per cent, 


we have the air saturated to half what 
it can hold. It is easy to understand 
how a skillful incubator operator who 
can foresee the changes and make the 
adjustments needed has an advantage 
over the novice. It is like cooking— 
long practice gives one judgment that 
it is impossible to get from cook books 
—or an incubator catalog. 

The amateur needs to remember 
that sturdier chicks are hatched in a 
heat with the right degree of moisture, 
than in a dry heat. If the day is hot 
and windy, there is more evaporation 
and the incubator will need more mois- 
ture. A good drying day for clothes 
will be a good drying day for anything 
that has moisture to be evaporated. 





Summer Shelters for Chicks 


A very convenient summer roosting 
house can be made very cheaply of 
close mesh netting and tar roofing. 
There is need of such houses on many 
farms. If raised with hens, the chicks 
soon outgrow the coops that were suf- 
ficient for the hens and their broods 
during the first few weeks. If raised 
in a brooder house, all too often it 
becomes too crowded. 

A good size is 8x10 or 8x12 feet, 
with uprights 5 feet tall. Over a frame- 
work of dimension stuff stretch fine 
chicken wire. A strip of screening 
around the bottom is often an added 
guarantee that no poultry enemies in- 
vade it. After covering sides and roof 
with chicken wire, put on tar roofing, 
extending it down the sides about half 
way. Some extend clear to the ground 
on the north side. 

With a set of roosts, such a house 
is complete and a real aid in growing 
out a bunch of healthy, well-matured 
chicks. The cost is small. Such houses 
are convenient to move; they last sev- 
eral years, and they are a profitable 
addition to poultry equipment on many 
farms. There is practically no place 
about such a shed for lice and mites 
to breed. A plentiful supply of air is 
available for the chicks during the hot 
nights of summer. For those who feel 
that a more permanent colony house 
can not be built, such a one should be 
considered, 





Yellow Corn Better for Chicks 


Experiment work with chicks, 
paring yellow and white corn in the 
ration, has brought very definite re- 
sults. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin chicks kept away from direct sun- 
light fed on white corn had all died by 
the end of the sixth week. A lot kept 


com- 


under the same conditions but fed yel- 
low corn, lived until the fourteenth 
week. ‘he yellow ration in the pres- 
ence of sunlight found the chicks at 
the end of the eighteenth week all 
alive and going strong On free 
range, a white corn ration is prob- 
ably with disadvantage, but with 
chicks confined, if yellow corn can 
not be used the deficiency must be 


supplied by some other food. 


Resets 6 for the Chicks 


A good rainy day 
provide roosting space for the grow- 
ing chicks. Whether raised with or 
without hens, all too often the provid- 
ing of roosts is delayed to the detri- 
ment of the chicks 

It is not always practical to clean 
the floor of the coop or brooder house 
each day during the summer. To com- 
pel the chicks to spend night after 
night huddled among the droppings of 


job for June is to 


previous nights is the best invitation 
for lice, unthriftiness and disease to 
attack the flock. Also when a storm 
arises they are apt to pile up and 
smother. 


A set of roosts need not be elabo- 





tate or cost much In time or money. 


lowa Inspected andAccredited 
| Hatchery Association IOWA 


Inspectec id 
The Iowa Accredited Hatchery stands for high Y Van 

etandards in baby chicks. Accredited Hatchery Accredite, 
flocks have been inspected and passed by a poultry Hatch 
specialist approved by the lowa tate College. archery 
credited Flocks must be purebred, possess good stand- 
ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 
show evidence of good egg production. 


Each member agrees to supply you with om 
of high quality, under the trade-mark of 
Association, and you may depend upon the Iowa Accredited he uving up to every promise 
made in their advertisements. 


UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


a Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live, covering the first 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. Peters, Poultry Spectaltat, o» 
health and high standards of flock average egg production. All varieties = Leghorns, Reds, Wyand 
Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Minorcas, Light Brahmas and 8. Apconas. Prices so loved 
cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers—all ae money. Our big, {lustrates ji 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, culling equipment, Doultry fang 
hatchery and chicks, will be # revelation to you.. Write today, We will reply promptly. 


PETERS POULTRY FARM, Box 27, Newton, lows 


CHICKS, 9 arrival guaranteed. © 


on request. Member Iowa and International 

Chick Assoctation. Established 1912. 

O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHE 
Lost Nation, lowa, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure.p 
poultry from Accredited —— yd ia 
our Reduced Prices on ay 

Order uow and be sure o deltvery 
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“April and Ma May delivery, Uh 
$17 per 100, postpald. 








NEW PRICES 


Accredited Chicks 


GET OUR LIVE GUARANTEE 


Chicks. 

C. White and Brown Leghorns a2 oe ir Sioa a. 
9: Rides ant Brews Lashe o» | Lad Box KA, Spirit Lake, 
Ce eL Tuite Socks. B.C. Rede . 14 4 * 126 a OUX $ Hatchery, OX A, p t ( 





Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 


R. I. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively af 





qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices, 1912 from health 

yy, tested s 
WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa sigh eRe production bred 
———— them. ustomers in 30 states, 


pald live delivery. Catalog prices, f 
RED BIRD HATCHERY 
B Park Ave. Station Bor 1 10, Des Moines, 


ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Special Offer and Frée Booklet. 
Cherokee _Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, lowa 











NIGHT popular breeds, tncluding pedigreed Wyckoff, Accredited Hat 
4 W. Leghorns and Marcy Strain Jersey Black 
Giants. VAULABLE CATALOG FREE, 
Eleventh . Thousands of satia- 
GREATLY REDUCED JUNE PRICES— fii’ ii tomers who care tor quailty. 
Member Accredited Hatchery Association, 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, la. 
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RAMSEYER SAYS 


“KEEP YOUR EYE ON YOUR PROFITS” 


Remember chick profit depends Our hatching capacity, rated 
not on what you pay for the] the largest in Towa, enables us 




















chicks, but on what the chicks | to quote remarkably low prices 
pay back toyou, Ramseyer Chicks | on chicks that are far above 
save helped thousands to make} the average. Keep your eye 
more money on poultry, because | on your profits Get Rameeyer J. i. mseyet, 
every Ramseyer Chick comes from | Chicks this year beeause they | dean of to 
heavy-laying Iowa Accredited] are the kind that belp you | Hatcherymen, & 
E> flocks, personally culled and su-| make money. Write today for | sound advice 
pervised by poultry experts, ap- | new reduce prices, starting chick buyers. Wi 
proved by Iowa State College. May 15th, tor = big FRE 
. i fs a -atalog pec 
RAMSEYER HATCHERIES BOX 23 PULASKI, IOWA | (tat O4 wih 
Sranch Hatchery at Washington, Iowa. Read it carefully 





A very convenient set can be made 
out of a set of trestles patterned after 
a carpenter’s “horse,” tho much small- 
er. Roosts made out of inch stuff one 
and one-half or two inches wide com- 


his dozen eggs in the white egg clas 
es. Mr. Pearson entered the sweep 
stakes class thru leading the produ 
ers’ class, and Mr. Courtney by leat 
ing the record flock keepers’ class. 





plete the job. Such a set of roosts In the junior class, which was opel 
is convenient for removal to allow | to boys and girls enrolled in Fourd 
cleaning. They also furnish little in | Clubs or high school agriculture, Hat 
the way of lice retreats—a fault of { Neff, of Donnellson, Iowa, received thf 
roost holders fastened to the sides or | loving cup on her entry of white egg 
ends of the house. Roosts located Robert McDonald, of Hopkinton, [owy 
about one toot from the floor are of | led in the junior class for brown eggi 
about the right height for the first set. In the student class, limited to sth 

Given roosts as soon as they will | dents attending Iowa State College 
use them not only ‘promotes health, | W. E. Shultz, of Ames, won the lovil 
thrift and growth, but reduces the | cup, with brown eggs. The white @ 
number of crooked breast-bones and | class for students was won by H.3 
other deformities caused by over- Meldrum, of Ames. 
crowding in coops or on brooder 
floors. 

be: Show A System of Pedigreeing 
ge ow at Ames “I’ve had that type of bird as a pH 

The second yearly poultry show at ; tern ever since we began on our 4 
Ames brought out 200 entries. The in- ; year, and now we are on our G yeah 
terest displayed in the show and the | a poultry breeder said, pointing out § 
judging work was of high grade. The | White Wyandotte female of stand 


reasons for the placings of the judges 
rather than the names of the winners 
were the basis of most of the questions 
asked by the large number of visitors, 
thus proving the real educational value 
of such contests. 

An exhibit of eggs from Holland was 
a source of considerable interest and 
inquiry. The extremely dark brown 
color of these eggs would attract the 
attention of the most casual. 
Clarence Pearson, of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, won the sweepstakes cup (over 
all) with his entry of brown eggs. H. 


type with a particularly good comb. 
“Have you kept a letter for 
year?” I asked. He said yes, that they 
have two bands on each bird. One it 
dicates the year and flock number 
the bird, and with their 500 birds i 
numbers run each year from one # 
500. The second band indicates the 
pen number; the color of the band 
young stuff is that of the mother wh) 
wears a band of the same color. 
Incidentally, by working each y# 
towards a fixed pattern, the br 
has secured a beautiful uniformity # 





G. Courtney, of Norwalk, Iowa, re- 
ceived the sweepstakes ribbon with 


his flock and that much desired 4 
ity—prepotency—as well as vigor 
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The Law of Diminishing Returns 
. probably there is no place where the 
MH j,w of diminishing returns can be dem- 
onstrated so clearly as in the poultry 
pusiness. One can make money on the 
flock which is the right size for that 
jadividual to handle profitably, but let 
a poultryman reach’ the place where 
he is growing more than he can handle 
profitably, and he finds himself liable 
to reach a point where he will lose on 
the whole business. 

In culling the flock this spring it is 
well to look back over the poultry end 
of the farm for a period “of years, and 









romisg 


Live 


firet ty determine which year was the most 
Clallat ay profitable, why it was the most profit- 
n 


able, and if the reason seems to be 
that the flock that year was a nice 
size to handle both as to the number 
of fowls kept and the demand. Then 
next year, cut down, or build up your 
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eer te flock to that number. Perhaps when 
: . the flock is too large, your feed bill 
lon: 


for stuff you can’t grow is too large. 
Perhaps when the. flock is too small it 
seems too unimportant to give it the 
attention it needs. Perhaps if it is 
neither too large nor too small but 
middling, there are too many eggs for 
home use and the local market and 
not enough to ship, so that the time 
spent in finding a market or market- 
ing brings the expense up. It will be 
different on every farm, but once go 
beyond your limit in the growing of 
chickens and there will be a demon- 
stration in your own poultry yard of 
the law of diminishing returns. 





Handy Cleaners 


One of the handiest cleaners for the 
chicken coops is a bucket of hot lye 
| water, one heaping tablespoon of lye 
to three gallons of hot water, or hot 
salt water, or hot strong soapsuds. A 
woman with a three-gallon bucket of 
any one of these, and an old broom 
| trimmed off to a point on one side, 
can do effective work on the coops. 
Take an early morning when the chick- 
éns are out, scrape off the rough with 
a short handled hoe, and the broom 
'and hot lye water will do the rest. 

But there must be no pools of lye 
water where chickens are. It is wicked 

m stuff for the legs and feet, worse if 
Wo they should find enough to drink. 
Whatever is strong ¢nough to kill lice 
and mites is too strong for chicks. 
Lice killer, lye ‘water, slacked lime, 
salt water, water caught in cans that 
have held paints and are therefore poi- 
sonous to the chickens—all of these 
must be used with caution. 





Have a Choice 


Hand Here’s a text wafted in thru the 
ved the open window a minute ago. An ice 
a egsll gp cone man came jangling down 
tom: e street, the children running at the 
a sound of his bell to get ice cream 
to al cones. From an unfinished building a 
ollae — came, leaping over heaps of 
loving imber and piles of brick. The vendor 
te Stopped his quaint little white, horse- 
HE drawn cart. 


“Hey, Joe,” the workman called back 
to another workman, “what’ll you have 
~—vanilla, chocolate, strawberry or or- 
ange ice?” 

g Joe answered, “Yes.” 
“Will you have white meat or dark 


a pal 9 

our al the solicitous host asks his 
yea She ; siete 

out It pooner aye: Yes. 

ndatt lay much better to have a choice. 
mb. en if the poultry are the wife's, and 


oath ~- income therefrom, it is better for 
€ husband 


thes is sent to back up her choice. It 
ne it te te 8 Ar poultry keeping to be a 
er Oe Pos os '6 Movement, and to know 
5 the iy : ikes to view with pride the 
ne i of successful poultry 
5 the Poultry ne with him in the 
14°F breed he usiness; to know that in the 
_ wh € is growing he has something 


Which ig his choice. 


yell omtiny folk owe a great deal to the 
ler and breed papers. They 
© keep up interest in the chosen 


breed p Phi: 
achievements Ue publicity to breed 








What place does your chosen breed 
hold in the egg laying contests? In 
the show room? In the production of 
meat? 

Perhaps the moral of this text is: 
Subscribe to your breed paper; be a 
member of your breed club; proclaim 
your choice. 





The Infertile Egg 


The hesitancy with which the wise 
ones approach an order of boiled eggs 
in a public eating place is significant; 
too often the cook knows it is safer to 
take an order of scrambled. The fer- 
tile egg is on the market often enough 
to spoil the reputation of eggs. Just 
an occasional bad egg takes away the 
taste for eggs; it is for the good of us 
all to join the “swat the rooster” cam- 
paign, and insist that it is a part of 
good publicity for an increased demand 
for eggs to produce only infertile eggs. 
A fertile egg begins incubating at a 
temperature of 68 degrees. It is pretty 
hard to keep them below this tempera- 
ture in summer time if there are many 
of them and the marketing days are a 
day or more apart. 

Even with infertile eggs there have 
been blood spots—a condition apt to 
come into any flock no matter how 
fed, and especially when cottonseed 
meal is fed. It is well to candle the 
eggs before marketing. The egg with 
a blood spot is good save for that spot, 
but the customer doesn’t like it—nor 
would we. For the good of the cause, 
swat the rooster and produce only in- 
fertile eggs and candle those to make 
sure of A-1 quality. 





Put Meat On the Bones 


We had half a chicken each for din- 
ner the other day. Poor little things, 
it seemed a pity that they could not 
have been spared until they had some 
meat on their bones. Next time, we 
will order steak. If the rest of the 
diners-out follow the same _ practice, 
the price of broilers may go down. The 
trouble with our half-chick was that 
the man who grew it did not feed it a 
fattening ration before he marketed it. 
Ten days or two weeks fattening will 
make a big difference in the carcass— 
on the carcass, we should say. 

Instead of selling chicks for broilers 
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or fries when they are big enough to 
sell, put them on the market when 
they have meat enough on them to 
make good eating. A good ration for 
special feeding is the Connecticut one, 
which includes 100 pounds of corn 
meal, 50 pounds of middlings, 50 
pounds of ground oats and 30 pounds 
of meat scrap. If milk is available for 
mixing this mash, the beef scrap need 
not be included. “This should be fed 
as a wet mash three times a day with 
all the cracked corn the birds will 
take up the last thing at night.” 


The All-Mash System of 
Feeding 

A system of feeding altogether on 
dry mash is being recommended by the 
Wisconsin and Ohic experiment sta- 
tions. The advantage of the method 
is said to be its simplicity. The dry 
mash is given first when the chicks 
are 48 to 60 hours old, in shallow dish- 
es; later in troughs and finally in deep- 
er troughs, or boxes with grids—a 
frame made of No. 7 or 9 wire, one 
inch less in width and length than the 
trough or box. The floor is sanded, 
and milk is given for the first six or 
eight weeks to early chicks. A summer 
range is provided as well as the mash. 

These experiments, as we gather it, 
are not meant to show that a system of 
all mash feeding is the best system, but 
that it may be used without detriment 
if labor conditions are such that all- 
mash feeding simplifies the work. 








A coat of whitewash now and then 
is bad for the lice but good for the 
hen. 





Sell the roosters as soon as the 
hatching season is over. 
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FUL- 


GROWING 





OUNG chickens simply 

must thrive when you feed 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 
In addition to the oatmeal 
and other ingredients this ex- 
ceptional mash contains Cod 
Liver Meal. 


Growth is swift, but nat- 
ural, and the young birds 
come to early maturity in bet- 
ter shape for market or for 
laying. You get immediate 
profit and satisfaction from 
early birds, and you get last- 
ing and permanent profit from 


Leading Barred Rock pen in the Vine- 
land, New Jersey,egg-laying contest, Feb. 
13,1926. 

Leading Barred Rock pen in the Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, egg-laying con- 
test, and gaining February 13, 1926. 

Leading Barred Rock pen, New York 
State, egg-laying contest, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, January 23, 1926. 

Leading Barred Rock pen, Storrs, Con- 
necticut, egg-laying contest, January 2, 
1926. 





Barred Rock hen owned 
by W. H. B. Kent. 
Best heavy breed hen in 
1923-24 Bergen Coun- 
ty, N.J., egg-laying con- 
test. Record, 259 eggs 






"PEP 


MASH 


(it contains Cod Liver Meal)—to 
make young chickens grow faster 
and to develop real producers 


better producers and im- 
proved stock. 

Read what W. H. B. Kent, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., says, and 
then look over the evidence of 
what Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash has done for his flocks: 

‘‘My Ful-O-Pep raised 
birds are making splendid rec- 
ords in the egg-laying con- 
tests. There doesn’t seem to 
be anything quite the equal 
of this mash to develop the 
size, frame and stamina, and 
to make the most of the birds’ 
breeding.” 


Contest records of W. H. B. Kent, Cazenovia, New York. 


The pen of five birds at Western Wash- 
ington contest made the fine récord of 
131 eggs in December, and 138 in Janu- 
ary, or an average of 53.8 eggs per bird 
for the two months. 


The pen of five birds at the 1924-25 
Western Washington contest, Puyallup, 
Washington, averaged 241 eggs. 


These birds as well as the others were 
started on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and 
developed on Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 





Feed Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
from the sixth week through the fifth 
month. Feed baby chicks, to the 
sixth week, on Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter. This starter contains both 
Cod Liver Meal and Cod Liver Oil 
and reduces losses by giving baby 
chicks a firm hold on life. The oil 
is like direct sunshine; the meal pro- 
vides digestive strength. And the 
oatmeal base and other ingredients 
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Feed Ful-O-Pep Feed Ful-O-Pep Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter, FineChickFeed Growing Mash 
containin Cod from seco to containing Cod 
Liver Oi} and sixth week Liver Meal, from 
Meal, firet six 
weeks, for strong 
bones and ewift 
growth 


eixth week 
through five 
months 


Cod Liver Meal and how to feed it. 


are just what chicks like and need. 


Somewhere in your vicinity there 
is a dealer who sells the complete line 
of Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds. You 
ought to know him, and know what 
makes these feeds so profitable to 
farmers and poultrymen alike. Send 
for your copy of the Ful-O-Pep Poul- 
try Book. It’s free. Just clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ee E 


Feed Ful-O-P: egin feeding F F * 
Coarse Chic Ful-O-Pep Egg | edd oy a 
Feed from the Mashcontaining from th 
sixth week to Cod Liver Meal, op 
fifth moath at fifth month 

an yeas 


fo 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY,54 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 
] Please send new poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash, with ] 
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Wet Farm Lands 
Yield No Profit 


Wet farm lands are expensive. There 
is omly one way to make them yigld a 
rofit—that is through tile drainage. 
ut before you proceed, investigate care- 
fully the kind of drain tile to be used, 


Drain Your Land 


Use Sheffield Tile 








Made from our famous shale. Every pieca of 
Sheffield Drain Tile is of the same high quality and 
does not crumble in the ditch. Year after year, 
Sheffield Tile continues to give unexcelled service 

Write us today for descriptive literature, Tell us 
your problem. We will gladly tell you how you can 
drain that field of yours to best advantage so as 
to get a full crop of grain instead of weeds. There 
is no obligation involved. Write now. A postal 
will do. 


Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 
Box 608D 


Sheffield, Iowa 
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Put an All Steel Chainless Bucket 
Inside Elevator in your corn crib 
or granary. Always ready to work. 
Elevates grain and storesit to fullest capacit 
of granary. Stop that back-breaking wor! 
with the scoop. Thousands of satisfied users 
Guaranteed by oldest manufacturer of farm 
elevators. Demonstration on your farm Free. 
Send for facts today and let us explain. ‘ 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204McMunn Street, Bloomington, Ul. 
» 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stops the lamenessand 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

scribe your case for special instruc- 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. »Price 
81.25 s bottle at dealers or delivered. Book ‘Evidence’ free, 
field, Mass, 























ill All Flies! ™siaze” 
DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
Kills ail flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 

~ ~_ - cheap. Lasts allsea- 
(80 SPLICE) i e¥ son. "itade of metal, 
Gy RN 2 CUA a can’t spill or tip overs 
See “yr yj will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed, 

sist upon 


In 
DAISY FLY KILLER 
from _ your dealer, 
HAROLD SOMERS _Brooklyna N. ¥e 
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Iceless Refrigerato 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
S02N. 7th St., Washington, towa 


developed and printed. Big Trial Offer now 
open: I roll developed and 6 high gloss 
prints for 25. Quality work, quick 


no Siam pr. GASH PHOTO CO.Dept.0'°2.6,0""".5" 


ST.PAUL,. MINN 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A%-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Patching Defective Concrete 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“In the fall of 1924 I made a foun- 
dation and floor for a small building. 
I wanted to do extra good work, so I 
made the mixture quite rich, and as I 
wanted to get rid of some old pre- 
pared plaster bought five years before, 
and as I thought this good old plaster 
would help to make a better wall, 
when [ had the floor and top of foun- 
dation nearly finished, I kept throwing 
in some of this plaster to mix with the 
concrete, thinking to make the top bet- 
ter. The following winter, however, 
most of the top broke off, making it 
hard to patch up, since the wall is 
only four inches wide and it will be 
difficult if not impossible to get new 
concrete to stick to the old. Was 
the frost to blame, or the old plaster [ 
put into the concrete? Part of the 
floor and the lower part of the wall 
seem to be good, so would like to know 
how I can get new concrete to stick 
to the old part. How can I test sand 
to see whether it is pure enough to 
use?” 

You made two and possibly more se- 
rious mistakes in building this con- 
crete work. In the first place, the 
old plaster you put into the concrete 
undoubtedly was one cause of the wall 
breaking off, altho the frost may have 
helped. 

Second, it is a mistake to build a 
four-inch foundation wall, even for a 
poultry house or any light building. 
So thin a wall hardly has the neces- 
sary strength to stand up against 
freezing and other pressures. Such a 
wall should be at least six and prefer- 
ably eight inches. The small amount 
of saving in the cost of cement is not 
worth the danger of cracking. 

Third, you do not say anything 
about reinforcing the wall or floor. 
always be done, as it 
helps very much in guarding against 
cracking and breaking off. Heavy 
galvanized woven wire fencing makes 
excellent reinforcing for both the foun- 
dation wall and the floor and its slight 
additional cost and trouble is well 
worth while. It should be put around 
the corners of the foundation, and if 
the wall and floor are to be made to- 
gether should be bent over and ex- 
tended out into the floor. 

You may perhaps have made mis- 
takes in your mixture, in the purity of 
your sand, in the mixing and handling 
of the concrete, and so on. The best 
mixture to use on such work as this is 
one bag of cement to two cubic feet of 
clean sand to three cubic feet of bro- 
ken stone or gravel which will not go 
thru a one-fourth inch screen. Mate- 
rial which will go thru is usually 
called sand, and gravel when it will 
not. If only cement and sand is used, 
more cement is required, one part ce- 
ment to about three or three and a 
half of sand being about right. The 
purity of the sand and gravel can be 
told fairly well by putting a double 
handful into a fruit jar, pouring in 
enough water to cover well, and then 
shaking thoroly. If the water becomes 
very muddy and a noticeable layer of 
mud shows on settling, the sand or 
gravel needs washing. If 
probably safe to use as it is. 

As to repairing your foundation 
wall, I am not sure but what the besf 
plan would be to tear out what you 
have built and build it up right eight 
inches thick with some reinforcing. 
Most of the floor is probably all right. 
New concrete can be joined to old if 
it is carefully done. Chip off all the 
defective concrete possible with & 
pick or a hammer and cold chisel, then 
wash it off, and soak the old concrete 
thoroly with water. Most cases of 
failure to join are due to the old part 
being too dry and sucking the water 


not. it is- 








and strength out of the new concrete. 
When thoroly soaked, wipe off the sur- 
plus water, coat the old surfaces with 
a grouting made of cement and water 
mixed to the consistency of cream, 
then pour the new concrete immedi- 
ately, using a rather rich mixture. As 
soon as it has hardened and been 
troweled, cover with rags or straw and 
kept wet for several days. This ought 
to make the two parts join satisfac- 
torily. 





Tractor Test Data 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me where I can secure 
a copy of the records of the official 
tractor tests held by the University of 
Nebraska during the last two or three 
years?” 

The University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has put out Circular 10, 
“Rules for the Tractor Tests’; bul- 
letin 177, “Results of the Jarlier 
Tests”; and bulletin 200, “Results of 
the Later Tests.” We think some of 
these still are available and can be 
secured on request. None of them, 
however, have complete records of the 
tests. 

Probably the best place to secure 
the complete information is in the 
1925 Co-operative Tractor Catalog, 
published, by the Tractor Trade Jour- 
nal, Kansas City, Mo. This book can 
usually be found on most implement 
dealers’ desks, who usually are glad to 
give their customers access to this in- 
formation. Or copies can usually be 
secured at a reasonable price thru the 
publishers. 





Don’t Let Your Brakes Drag 


Many car owners are unknowingly 
wearing out their brake bands too rap- 
idly and at the same time wasting gas- 
oline due to brake bands being too 
tight or being out of round so that 
some parts rub even when the brakes 
are not applied. This has the addi- 
tional danger of wearing and glazing 
the bands so that they will not take 
hold properly when applied in an 
emergency. 

How can one test for dragging 
brakes? One is by noticing how the 
car decelerates or slows down in 
coasting. On a well-paved level high- 
way, get the car up to a speed of 
thirty miles per hour, then shift into 
neutral and coast. Begin timing the 
deceleration when the speedometer 
shows twenty-five miles per hour; at 
the end of sixty seconds, the car 
should still be going five miles per 
hour. If it doesn’t look for dragging 
brakes or some other cause of unnec- 
essary friction. 





- <2 

Another test is to set the car in pos) 
tral, jack up both rear wheels, ang 
then turn each wheel forward by hang” 
first one and then the other, [¢ th 
brakes are free, the opposite wheef 
should turn backward, easily and even 
ly, without any rubbing or swigshing 
sound. 

Still another test is that of heating’ 
of the brake bands. By feeling of the 
brake bands and hubs after driving 
four or five miles at a speed of twenty 
to twenty-five miles per hour, any. 
dragging of the brake bands will] Zen. 
erate enough heat so that it can 4 
felt by running the bare hand aroyw 
the bands. If the inside bands 
rubbing the wheel hub will ghq 
some warmth. Any rubbing or drag. 

“ging should be at once looked after 
and the brake bands properly Straigh 
ened and adjusted. 
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Books on Repair and Black. 
smith Work 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes} 

“Please give me the names of a fg 
good books which will be helpful tg 
a farmer who wishes to do his own 
pair and blacksmithing work.” 

The following are among the best 
we have found: 

“Farmer’s Shop Book,” by Roehl; 
$2.85. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwap 
kee, Wis. 

The above are for repair rather thay 
blacksmith work, altho they treat of 
that to some extent. 

“Forge Practice,” by Bacon; $1.50, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York City, 
N.Y. 

“Forge Work,” by Ilgen; 80 cents 
American Book Co., Chicago, II, 

“Modern Blacksmithing,” by Hok 
strom; $1.50. Frederick J. Drake & 
Co., Chicago, Tl. / 

The above three are especially good 
on blacksmithing work. 

“Domestic Jobbing,” by Hasluck; $1 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, N.Y, 

“Furniture Repairing,’’ by Taylor; 
$1. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 
| Pe 

The above two are good on house 
hold repairing. q 











In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 


CHOLOREE . a 


for cholera, roup 

and the common 

diseases of poul- 

try, including rz 

white diarrhoea in re 8 le 
newly hatched 

chicks. Guaranteed to give perfect satists 
tion or money refunded. Price $1.00 per bottle 
Sold by 


THE CHOLOREE CO. West Bend, lows 


PURE BRED CHICK 


Se up. Leading breeds. Best laying strains, Prompt 
shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. ST fustrated catalog 
FREE. REX POULTRY Co. Citaton, Me 











Box 313 





Feed it to your hogs this new way. Develop hogs for early market. Make all 
your pigs into prize ton litters and eliminate runts by feeding corn, oats, tankage 
and other feeds in a Des Moines Economy Self Feeder. Save all the feed. 
Saves work. That’s the way to get $1.00 for 
and 65c for your oats. Made in Junior, 20, 45 and 60-bu, capacities. 

Write for complete information and prices today. We are also manufac- @7Z 


SELL YOUR CORN FOR $1.00 PER BUSHEL 


No rats. Easy to clean. 













No waste. ; 
your corn ff el 











turers of the famous Des Moines Hog and Poultry House. Address | 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO., 404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa 








BABY CHICKS 





CHICKS AND SERVICE! 


Reduced Prices 


Postpaid prices effective June 1st 


po Healthy. Vigorous ©*MORTON cuicKs”” from oor 
eavy laying flocks *rompt and Careful Service, 
“MORTON CHICKS" now. Don't Delay. Bank Ref 


100 


White Leghorns, Anconas, Assorted Chicks 


Barred Rocks, Reds 


Order right from this ad. 


MORTON HATCHERY, 


Box 27, 





Live Delivery. Prepaid. 

White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Barred & 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. & S. L. Wyandottes............ 
Light Brahmas ..x:.... os 





White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Anconas 


LITY CHICKS -NEW LOW PRICES} 


1000 
500 $100.0 
"50 62.50 1200 
14.00 Be 





Assorted, All Breeds.. 


8.00 





Large Assorted.............. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


16 
18.00 52. 50 A 


Ordor from ad. Our 64-page catalog F 
Box 25, 


COLUMBIA, mI8S80 si 
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. The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 

















CHAPTER XVII 
MY protests Carnes paid no heed, 
Indeed. it may be doubtful if he heard 
them. He was sitting up on the edge of 
his bed and shaking his head like a man 
who has just been over his depth in wa- 


ter and has not yet got the water out of 


hie ears. P 
“You can’t sit a horse,” I told him 


again, and he only grunted something un- 
intelligible in answer. For a moment he 
gat still, knitting his brows, and then, 
with the air of a man attempting a diffi- 
cult and aimost impossible feat, he got to 
his feet and stood balancing himself fora 
minute. His clothes were piled in the 
corner. On them he fixed his eyes and 
took one hesitating step forward, then 
another, and in the next second, before 
I could reach him, he had plunged forward 
to the floor and lay still. 

I called, and Jim, Doctor Caldwell’s big 


black negro servant, came ambling in, 
The doctor had already ridden off. To- 
gether we lifted Carnes back into bed. To 
Mrs. Caldwell I suggested that if Carnes 


made another attempt to start out, she 
should tell him I had gone out for news 
and he was to await my return. If that 
failed, Jim could hide his clothes and 
forcibly keep him inside. 

Jim brought my horse out and I started 
down the road east. There were more 
men on the road this morning. Two miles 
out I found Doctor Caldwell halted and 
talking with one group. He broke away 


with him. 
Of the Regulation he would not talk at 


; $1.50, first. Ile did converse about other mat- 
K City,@ ters, however, principally of his own ex- 


periences in the province. Among other 
things, he told of how he came to be a 
doctor of medicine. 

“In the early days, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, if a man in this country got 
‘ake & sick, he died or got well of his own ac- 

: cord. Now he gets a little help—one way 
For the other.”” The doctor had a cold 
humor that flavored his talk with irony. 
“When the Moravians first came south, 


ck: $1. cne of them was a doctor of sorts and 


folks used to po a hundred miles to be 
tweated.”’ 
Finally it happened that a young sur- 


r York, geon, with his training newly finished, de- 


cided to set up practice in Orange county. 
pHe boarded at Caldwell’s, and after only 


a short stay, sickened and died in spite 
of his own skill. Hlis effects were sold, 
and Doctor Caldwell bought the medical 


books and equipment. 

“It was my third calling,” said he. “TI 
was a carpenter as a young man, and 
perhaps since I started studying late, the 
habit of studying still clings. So I spent 
my spare time over his books and finally 
learned enough to be of some help to sick 
her folks around. That is, I can set broken 

bones, and probe for bullets and give 
doses for malaria.” 

He paused and looked at me keenly. 

“What are you doing here? Looking 
for more powder to blow up?” 

I shook my head. “I am looking for my 
uncle. He will be at the muster or will 
send word. He is too strong a Regulator 
to bide at home on a day like this.” 

“And you?” 

_ “This is not my quarrel. I had prom- 
ised to help get the powder safe to Hun- 
ter. That is done. Now I owe nothing to 
anyone.” 

Doctor Caldwell raised his eyebrows. 
“To no one?” 





HERE came back to me in that in- 

stant the picture of four rifle muzzles 
facing me in the dusk. My hand clenched, 

To Colonel Fanning, perhaps. And to 
him only an ounce or two of lead.” 
‘ Caldwell shook his head. ‘That is hard- 
ly the spirit of a Christian—or of a neu- 
tral,” he observed dryly. ‘You had best 
ko back before you involve yourself in an- 
other folly.” 

Tam going on,” I declared hotly, and 
Would have put spurs to my , 
“raw ahead, 
bridle, 
oo you,” he said sternly. “I am go- 
_ #) get two or three Regulators to join 
* in @ meeting with the governor. We 
ay get peace and what we desire. Yet 
- we do may be wrecked by the crazy 
— of some young hot-head. Keep 
wine ¢ mind. A shot fired too soon may 
“toes 4 battle and make the man who 
De it the murderer of a hundred men. 

Sage be that man.” 

— off, and I, after staring after 
a moment, went on more slowly. The 
nal Ws words were apparent. I told 
and tan” that I would find my uncle 
wt “a no part €lse. Yet for all that, I 
co. cl pistol from my belt, looked it 
on - echarged it and took care to see 
x me was tight. 
an a dpe thru groups of men 
about oe and how came to a space, set 
Wayfarer. oak and hickory groves, where 
—~ overflowed the highway and 
small knots scattered among the 


mount to 
Caldwell laid a hand on my 


iit | 


= 


bal \e 





trees. There were camp fires here and 
there, and I thought for a moment these 
were men just getting a late start to the 
muster. But presently I found that altho 
men were shifting back and forth from 
group to group, the movement forward 
had stopped. At length it was borne in 
on me that I had reached the camp and 
muster ground of the Regulators. 

Never was a camp less military in ap- 
pearance. Men from different neighbor- 
hoods had come together, found a camp- 
ing spot and settled down to wait. There 
was no order. Men wrangled over sites 
for camps. In search of good places to 
cook and sleep, some wandered far back 
in the woods, so that the thousand or 
more on the ground were spread over a 
mile or two of, woodland. 

I found a place to tie my horse, dis- 
mounted and began to wander around. 
A group near at hand attracted me. I 
strolled over. 

“Built like a palace,’’ one man was say- 
ing, ‘‘and cost seventy thousand pounds 
of money took offen poor fellers like us. 
And for every pound of taxes that went 
to the building, the sheriffs stole three. 
So you see what it cost. Marble and 
fancy decorations and a writing in some 
foreign lingo up above the door to tell 
what a great man Tryon is—I been to 
Newbern, I tell you, and I seen it.” 

This was the governor’s house at New- 
bern, I gathered, and thereafter listened 
with half an ear and watched the men 
around the speaker. The first thing that 
struck me was that only two had rifles 
with them, and these, by their dress, evi- 
dently were trappers from farther back in 
the hills. Four of the men had the air of 
respectable back country farmers, in 
homespun dress, plain hats and _ good, 
sturdy shoes. Three were nondescripts as 
to costume—homespun breeches worn with 
moccasins, shirt and jacket, with leather 
leggins, a -worn cocked hat with an outfit 
otherwise entirely of buckskin. One. of 
these men had a bell mouthed pistol in 
his belt, and all three had knives. 

As I wandered around, I saw that the 
number of rifles was few. ‘There were 
some trade guns, awkward affairs, hardly 
more than a barrel fastened to a clumsy 
stock, an old blunderbuss or two and a 
number of muskets. Some had stout 
staves, and a number of poles with scythe 
points fastened to the end like spears. 
But by far the greater number had no 
arms of any kind. 


HILE I was idly gazing about, a hand 

fell on my arm. I looked up to see 

Krafft. He shook hands with me fer- 
vently. 

“TI thought they’d scragged you, sure,” 
he told me. “That made another account 
to settle today or tomorrow. How did 
you get free?” 

I told him briefly, and went on to ask 
of his own mission. 

He frowned at that. “I got to Hunter 
as fast as a man could,” he declared. 
‘There was time, then, if he had sent off 
Some men at once. But there was argu- 
ing and fooling around, and by the time 
they started, the word came from Salis- 
bury that our powder and Waddell’s was 
all gone up in smoke.” 

He paused and looked gloomily over the 
groups among the trees. “There’s the 
men,” he declared, and waved his arm. 
“Where's the general? Who's to show 
"em how to fight? For that matter, 
what’ve they got to fight with? I tell you, 
these men don’t know yet what they’re 
in for.”’ 


He spat to show his disgust. ‘‘Look at 


that. A fight coming, and what are they 
doing? Horse racing!” 


So they were. A space a half mile long 
in the road had been cleared and three 
men riding close to their mounts like 
monkeys, were lashing their horses down 
the lane, The crowd closed in behind 
them as they dashed past. Presently, 
with the race over, the crowd broke into 
small groups and then we saw, cantering 
toward us, one of the riders in the race. 
As he came nearer ! recognized him. 

“Jennings,” I cried. He nodded and 
came toward us. 

“I'd a won it if I could have whaled one 
jump more out of this critter,” he admit- 
ted. “But durn ’em, they put a boy on 
that bay and my hoss had to carry thirty 
pounds more weight. However, I'll git 
my money back some way. They’re get- 
ting up a shooting match. Come over and 
watch me drive nails.” 

We followed, altho Krafft snorted his 
disgust. Over a few yards from the road, 
a dozen men in buckskin were gathering. 
A jolly looking farmer seemed to be mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

“Eight shillings, proclamation money, 
to get in the shoot,’” he cried. ‘‘Each man 
gets three shots. The man who drives the 
most nails takes the pot. Six gentlemen 
have already contributed. Who’s next?” 

By this time, Jennings had got rid of his 
horse and picked up his rifle. He came 
up and squinted at the other contestants. 
Then he turned to the referee. 


i 








“How fur?” he asked. 

“Forty paces.” 

“Boy’s work,” g@rumbled Jennings. “But 
I'll try it, tho it aint no distance for a 
full grown man. Here’s the money.” 

A good sized nail with a square head 
was driven in a hickory, at about the 
height of a man’s head. The referee 
stepped forty paces and drew a mark in 
the turf. The marksmen lined up to 
shoot in turn, 

There were no muskets or trade guns 
in the hands of any of the seven, you may 
be sure. All had long Decker rifles, and 
each took his time about measuring out 
powder for the first charge. Jennings 
grumbled to himself as he thrust home 
powder, bullet and patch. 

“Eyes are getting a little weak,” he 
Said. ‘TI can still bark a squirrel and 
shoot fair to middling at a mark, but I 
can’t quite——”’ 

“What’s barking a squirrel?” I asked. 

“Where was you raised, boy?” he 
asked. “A good hunter don’t mess up a 
squirrel by shooting him thru the head. 
Nope. He shoots just a mite below him, 
the bullet hits the tree so durned hard it 
knocks the squirrel off. You pick him up 
before he wakes up. Sometimes he don't 
wake up at all.”’ 

I wondered if he was joking and looked 
at Krafft. He nodded. “I’ve seen it 
done,” he declared. ‘‘No sense in it par- 
ticularly, but it is fancy shooting.” 


HE marksmen were ready. The first 
man stepped up to the line, stiffened 
and fired, Someone ran to the tree. 

An inch to the right and high,” he 
called back. 

The next put his bullet alongside the 
nail. The third bent it slightly, the best 
shot yet. The other three hit close, but 
did not touch it. Jennings fired and fol- 


lowed up his own shot. He came back 
shaking his head. 

“To the left,” he commented, “and 
about the thickness of a squirrel skin 


away.” 

“Good shooting,” I commented, but he 
looked at me with scorn. 

“There’s two more done better,” he 
complained. ‘I want that money. Got ta 
even up for that horse race somehow.” 

The next round the man who had bent 
the nail took the longest to fire. After 
the shot, the observer ran up to the tree. 

“Can't find it,’’ he reported at first. 

“Drove it,” exclaimed Jennings, and 
slapped his knee. ‘‘Now I got to start 
shootin’.” 

It was what had happened. The nail, hit 
squarely, had been driven back into the 
tree. A new nail was driven in. The 
other marksmen hit close but failed to 
touch it. 

Jennings was confident as he stepped 
forward. “Got her fixed now,” he told 
me. ‘There was just a bit more breeze 
than I figured on. Watch this.” 

He took a quick aim and fired. The 
observer raised a shout. 

“Drove it!’ 

Things looked bad for Jennings, howe 
ever, when the other expert bent the nail 
for the second time. That gave him a 
score of one dead center and two on the 
edge. Jennings had one clean miss, tho 
a close shot, and one center. 

Jennings made them wait for him when 
his turn came. He decided suddenly that 
the charge wasn’t right, and drew powder 
and ball. Then he carefully selected a new 
bullet, measured out a new allowance of 
powder and tamped them home. He aimed 
a long time. Then the mMme spoke, Jen- 
nings turned away instantly. 

“That did it,” he claimed confidently. 
“Hand over the cash.” 

The referee looked puzzled. Then from 
out in front came the sing-seng report 
of the observer. 

“Drove it.” 

“Course I did,” said Jennings cheer- 
fully, and pocketed the prize. 

We turned away. Krafft pointed, 

“There’s Hunter.” 

He had just ridden up. 
half dozen men with him. 
farmers gave him a friendly greeting. 
Some seemed hardly to know him. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing here of the re- 
ception of a chief by its army. 

Krafft stepped forward and put his hand 
on Hunter’s bridle. 

“Here’s your army,” he announced, but 
added = sardonically. “Who's to come 
mand ’em?” 

Hunter flushed and looked uneasy. A 
score of men had heard the question. 
Then he said loudly: 

“We are all freemen here. 
mands himself.” 

There was a sort of cheer at this. 
Krafft gave a sour look and walked off. 
Hiunter had noticed me, however. 

“You came with the powder, didn’t 
you?” he asked. ‘Is your name Craig?” 

I told him yes. 

“Your uncle is due here in a day or go. 
I have word from him. He is bringing a 
score of hunters from over in the Chero- 
kee country.” 


There were a 
Some of the 


Each com- 


HEY rode on and 1 went back to find 
Krafft and Jennings. 

Each of them had a bag of corn meal, 
some salt and some jerked meat. We 
built a fire, baked corn pone in the ashes 
and made out a meal. I contributed 
nothing, a fact that worried me, but the 
others would not hear of my hunting 
provender elsewhere. 
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“If this gang of outlaws hadn’t scared 
the game from here to the hills, I'd go 
out and get ye something tasty,” Jen- 
nings told me. 

Late in the afternoon, we saw men get- 


ting together along the road, There was 
an excited buzz of talk, and then the 
groups broke up and spread out again. 


We stopped one man who had just come 
from the gathering. 

“What's up?” 

“Tyon's still in camp. 
move tomorrow, they say. 

We looked at each other 

‘Tomorrow morning will tell the story,” 
said Krafft. 

We were all uneasy, 
jous for an excuse for 
Jennings suggested that we make a tour 
of the camp, both Krafft and I assented, 
We went past camp fire after camp fire, 
deep into the woods, 


setting ready to 


” 


soberly 


I think, and 
action. So when 


anx- 


“How many do you reckon?” Jennings 
asked. 

“Two thousand, maybe more,” Krafft 
asserted, ‘“‘Hard to tell. No guards out, 
I'll bet.” 

“You lose,” retorted Jennings. ‘“Some- 
body’s out there in front anyway and 
making as much noise as a herd of 
cattle.” 

He pointed to the woods ahead of us 
and to the right. We were already on 
the right flank of the movement Sure 
enough, when we listened we could hear 


the sound of men’s voices from that direc- 
tion. We pushed on. 

In less than ten minutes we came to 
a small clearing. Twenty men were gath- 
ered in a circle about two trees in the 
center. They were packed so close I could 
not see what was happening. Then L[ 
caught a glimpse of a swinging arm and 
heard groans, Still I did not guess. Krafft 
was quicker. 

“Giving somebody 
plained, ‘‘Let’s see. 

We pushed thru the crowd. I dodged 
around, following the line of least resist- 


a whipping,” he ex- 


ance, and came out by the fire. Across 
it, I could see the two trees about which 
the men were gathered. To the nearest 
tree, a man was tied. His face was to 
the trunk and his wrists were lashed to- 
gether beyond it. His shirt was off and 
blood oozed from cuts across his bare 
back. By him lay what was left of a 
militia coat. 

The man tied to the next tree was in 
the same plight, except that his ordeal 
was not over yet. I could see the jaw 
muscles swell out as the whip bit down 
into his back, but there was no crying 
out. And the man with the whip was lay- 


ing it on hard. 

This much I saw in an instant, and then 
I heard Krafft's roar: 

“These men are 
back.” 

The butt of his rifle rose and came down 
with a crack on the skull of the man with 


prisoners. Stand 


the whip. Then he had reversed the rifle 
and was facing the crowd. Jennings 
squeezed into place beside him and I 


jumped the fire, fumbling with my pistol 
as I came. 

It was easy to see 
ence was unwelcome. 
broken nose—I knew 
wanted to whip the 


that our interfer- 
A big fellow with a 
him for the man who 
deputy sheriff when 


we rescued Butler—pushed forward, The 
other men were daunted for a moment, 
but there were plenty of hands put to 
belts. 


“What put in is this of yours, mister?” 
asked the big fellow. “We captured those 


fellows and we aim to do what we like 
with them.” 
CHAPTER XVII 
i EGULATORS whip scoundrels,” re- 
plied Krafft scornfully, “but not 
prisoners. Whip Fanning or Frohawk if 
you want to and can catch them. These 
men——” 
He stopped to ask a question of the 


bound man behind him. 
the reply. 

“These men are officers of the militia 
from the seaboard. Save your lashes for 
the men who deserve them¢’ Krafft fin- 
ished. 

‘his did not go down well. 
five pistols out and there 
hands on knife handles. 
wished myself elsewhere. 

“Who told you to take charge?” insist- 
ed the man with the broken nose. ‘No 
Dutchman—” have I said that Krafft 
spoke with an accent?—‘‘can give us or- 
ders.”’ 

Jennings took a step forward, dropped 
his rifle butt to the ground, leaned on the 
weapon and gazed up into the big man's 


I could not catch 


T counted 
were a dozen 
I shivered and 


face with the friendliest expression in 
the world, 

“Now that’s what I call a fair ques- 
tion, folks,”’ he declared. ‘‘We was just 
waiting for somebody to ask that, but 
seems like our big friend here was the 


only feller bright enough. Why, just an 
hour or so back, here comes Jim Hunter 
and tells us to scout around and find out 
if the governor's got any spies out. And 
here we come and find you've done the 
job for us. That’s fine. Now I expect 
Hunter and the rest will be pretty anx- 
ious to talk to these spies and to set up 
drinks for the men that found them. So 
my guess would be that you fellows will 
be moseying along that way mighty quick 
to tell the rest of the camp that you're a 
durned sight smarter scouts than what 
we be.” 
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Before he was half thru, there were 
laughs from the crowd. As he finished 
and stepped back, the crowd, changeable 
as only a gang of drink-filled men can 
be, swept up to the trees, cut the two 
men loose and bore them away. Jennings 
turned to Krafft. 

“That was close,” he said, ‘You stick 
with them. They're safe enough now, I 
think, but in case they start some more 
monkey shines, you slip ahead and tell 
Hunter.” 

He put his hand on my arm. ‘Me and 
this lad are going to scout around a bit 
ourselves, If Tryon can spy on us, I don't 
see why we can’t spy on him.” 

As we started out, I protested 
had no rifle. Jennings seoffed at 

“We aren't doing any shooting 
trip,” he explained. ‘I’m just 
piece along for company.” 

Instead of following the road 
straight to Great Alamance 
nings led thru the timber to the right. 
We struck a woods road presently and 
followed it to a creek and a ford. Pressing 
on due southwest, we came soon to a more 
important highway running in a northerly 
direction, This we followed until we 
heard a stream again on our left, when 
Jennings turned to the right into the bot- 
tom land again and found another creek 
and a way to cross it. 

Over this, we drove. straight 
patch of timber, came out on 
road, crossed it and went thru woods 
again. This time we found a stream but 
no ford. It was shallow enough to wade, 
however, and we came panting out of it 
to climb a little stretch of upland and 
then plunge back into the woods again. 
One more stream we crossed, this one thea 
largest of the lot, and then came present- 
ly to a road running due north. 

“This is the one we're looking for,” 
commented Jennings with satisfaction 

I said I was glad, and meant it. Mean- 
while, I sat down by the road to clean red 
mud off my boots. It had been an ex- 
hausting trip, thru swamp and brush and 
stream. 

There was no rest yet, however. We 
set out at a brisk clip along the road. 
Presently we heard running water ahead 


that I 
me. 

this 
taking my 
which led 
creek, Jen- 


thru a 
another 


and made out a wooden bridge. 
“Stinking Quarter,’”’ commented Jen- 

nings. ‘‘This is the creek you been wad- 

ing thru all right—this or little creeks 


that feed it. Now if Tryon is the general 
he thinks he is, there'll be a man or two 
keeping an eye out here.” 


E BADE me wait and crept up to the 

bridge from the side. He was out of 
sight as soon as he slid into the grass, 
and I heard nothing for a long time. Then 
someone came striding openly over the 
bridge. 

“Come on, lad,”’ called Jennings cheer- 
fully and loudly. “Nobody within five 
miles.”’ 

From there we followed the road a few 
rods. Then to my dismay we struck 





again into the timber. In fifteen or twenty 
came 


minutes we 
Jennings pointec 
trees on the slo 

“There he 

In the 
glowed, For a 
was a mighty 


mands, the tramp of columns, a series of 


sharp challenges. Then, with a great hollow feeling at mf 


is— 
distance a 


hardy trick, regardless of what Jennings 
had in mind. A patrol might overtake m 
as I parleyed with the outpost. 

Yet I could hardly desert Jennings, 


out on a little knoll. 
i thru the branches of the 
pe below us. 


hoss, foot and artillery.” It was hard to gauge the time. I count 

hundred camp fires ed up to five hundred after I wag sure 
camp at midnight, there had waited long enough, and after thal 
stir. I could hear com- figured that I had given Jennings plenf 


of leeway. 


“He’s marching now,” cried Jennings, stomach, I stepped out into the road, ang 
and then corrected himself. ‘‘'No horses, whistling, sauntered in as_ carefree 
tho. He wouldn’t start out without his manner as I could muster toward thi 
guns. I can’t hear harness creak.” crossroads, 

“Changing guard,” [ guessed. ‘But he I was seen almost at once. One of thé 


must have half 
a noise they 


make,”’ 


made as if to ride towal 
my heart almost stopped 


mounted 
me, at 


the army on guard. What men 


which 


As I learned afterward, my guess was Fortunately, he thought better of it ang 
right. Tryon had put one-third the en- turned back. I thanked the officer wig 
tire force on guard at a time, and had had given such positive instructions @ 
changed guard every two hours. What a watch the crossroads. Of course, I hat 
contrast to the unwateched camp of the the advantage that I was approaching 


Regulators? 
watched the flic 
ket barrels, in t 


and drew but small hope from it for the | army of Regulators. They wore no wih 
morrow. form, and for a mark of identification, 
“Roll over and take a nap,” Jennings only wore a sprig of oak in their hats 
advised. “I'll keep an eye on them. As Bach had a pistol in his belt, and a rif 
soon as they start hooking up, we'll light across the saddle in front of him. 
out and make for camp.” Both watched me intently as I a 
I was dog tired and never slept sound- proached, and fT, for encouragement 
er, A gray sky was over me as I woke, waved my arm and shouted something 
and birds were active in the tree over- indistinct. In a minute, 1 was  withil 
head. Jennings quit shaking me. twenty yards of them, and_ then, althd 
“They been marching up for grub the | their position did not change, I noticél 
last half hour, Now they're getting the something curious about it. They sll 
horses harnessed up. Time to go, lad." looked toward me, but with the alr @ 


I took a quick 


There was bustle everywhere, but the Then with a clatter both rifles droppey 

tents still stood and the wagon trains to the ground, and four arms rose slowly 

were not being lined up for a march. I | in the air. Still with hands in the af 

pointed this out to Jennings. the sentries began the business of 
“Leave ’em behind, of course.” said mounting. 

he shortly. ‘“‘Tryon's not such a fool as “Hold the hosses’ heads for the gentle 

our fellows think. Now we'd better run men,” came a voice from the woods to 


I made this comparison as J 


from the camp of friends. 
As I came nearer, I could see that thet 
men were not unlike some of those in the 


skers of firelight on mus- 
he camp across the river, 


look at the encampment. men suddenly froze in a pose. 


for: it.”’ left. “You, Tom, keep a bead on the 

Run we did, at a dog trot, down thru fellow; Alec, watch the other one. 
the timber, and came to the main road of you keep your eyes peeled down ™ 
in a few minutes. road.”’ 

“Ought to be a scout out somewhere,” I held the horses’ heads, and the m@ 
muttered Jennings. ‘‘There—back with dismounted. Jennings was by their 
you!” in an instant and took the pistols out 

There was a crossroads ahead and at their belts. 
it two mounted men stood guard. They “Get a-going,” he directed, and they 
seemed to be alone. Fortunately, they started off down the road at an unwilling 
were looking the other way. trot. " 

“Probably a bigger bunch back a little “We'll take these shooting irons along, 
ways,” Jennings guessed. ‘Well, two is commented Jennings. “None of ‘ems 
easy. Here, you wait for five minutes; much good, but they beat muskets. 
no, ten. Then start down the road easy that pistol in your belt and hang on 
and free. When they challenge you, tell | this rifle. It’s the best. Now get your le 
‘em you've got an order for them from over that sorrel and we'll travel.” 
the Colonel or the Major or somebody. With that we were plunging dow? th 
Keep ‘’em interested.” road. We looked for another outp 


I asked what I 
grinned at me. 

“T've done all 
going to do for 
and with that le 

For a 
strike out thru 
To walk down 


moment I 


1e planned, Jennings only none appeared. ‘The six miles to 
went past us like the wind. In a few 
utes, we were galloping into the midst 
the Regulators’ camp and men were j 
ing up from camp fires and rolling 
blankets to run toward us. 
“Tryon’s a-coming,” yelled Jenm 


“Get your guns and tree yourselves” 93 


the walking I reckon I’m 
this night,’’ he declared, 

oft me. 

had half a 
the woods 

the road 


notion to 
by myself. 
seemed a fool- 
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=A man on horseback came pelting up. 
*Yunter wants you,” he said to us. 


ucome On.” 


YE FOLLOWED him. A group of men 
were talking around a fire. I recog- 
ieq Hunter, Husband and Doctor Cald- 
oll. They looked up as we approached. 
© «they're on the march now,” Jennings 
worted. “Get ready to start shooting.” 
The men looked at Caldwell. He was 
mankly worried. 

“ gaw His Excellency last night,” he 
elared. ‘“T thought he was going to 
Teait and try negotiations. Well, I can 
Sat try again.” 

“when he sees our number, he'll think 
Setter of it,” said Hunter hopefully. 
Caldwell shook his head, “Maybe; but 
doubt it. I’d better start. Will any 

e with me to speak for you? You left 
omy congregation, Mr. Hunter, because I 
twas not enough of a Regulator for you. 
Werhaps someone else would state your 


t 
Fs 


aS Soeee 





( etter 

om meet him between the lines,” 
Hunter promised. ‘Tell him that. We 
Memand only that the fees we have been 
‘robbed of be paid back and that rascals 
ike Fanning be punished.” 

Another man spoke up. “I'll go,’”’ he 
paid. “A good stiff talk now may bring 
him to reason.” 


'*Not too stiff,’? cautioned Caldwell. 
That's one, Thompson. Anybody else? 
“Mateer? That’s enough, then. The three 


‘of us will try it. Don’t be drawn into a 


fight.” 
+ They mounted and rode off. 
give looks followed them. 

“They won’t come back,” said 
Petter get ready to fight now.” 
The group moved off toward the front. 
They were arguing among themselves. I 
took it for a bad sign. 

Jennings and I took our horses well to 
he rear and tied them. 

“Not much use,” said he, ‘“‘the first fel- 

w that gets scared will take them. But 
we can’t fight from horseback. Come on, 
let's get back where we can do some 
damage. If I just had a little more pow- 
der now—wasted too much sky-larking 
yesterday.” 

“Where's that wagon?” I asked. ‘‘There 
ought to be a fair amount for everybody 
that’s armed.”’ 

We set out to hunt for the powder sup- 
ply. Nobody had seen the wagon and ev- 
ery one talked as if he were short of am- 
munition. Up to the front, men were 
stringing out in a long line at right-angles 
to the road. I noted that the unarmed 
men were in line, tod, and marveled at 
their unconcerned air. 

“Guess when the governor sees how 
many of us there be, he’ll turn right 
around and start back,”’ said one of these. 

“Spread out so he can see us all,” ad- 
vised another. ‘I reckon he’ll think bet- 
ter of it.” 

We ran across Krafft shortly. At men- 
tion of the powder, he broke out into a 
string of curses. 

“Nobody knows where it is,’. he de- 
clared. ‘Some fool has sent it on the 
wrong road. We've got two or three hun- 
dred good shots here, and with enough 
ammunition, we could make it hot for the 
militia after these fools run, But no- 
body’s got enough powder for more than 
4 few rounds.” 

Jennings pointed. 

“There’s one that has more,” he de- 
clared. <A tall, lean fellow with tremen- 
dously big hands, was leaning on his rifle 
nearby. Three powder horns were hung 
over his shoulders. A man approached 
and asked for the loan of some powder. 
He shook his head. 

‘I reckon to shoot all this up myself,” 
he declared, “Ought to bring your own 
Powder and ball to a shooting match.” 

“I know him,” Krafft whispered. ‘Pugh, 
& gunsmith and crack shot. A few more 
like him and we'd have no trouble.” 

We were standing where the Regulators 
had their main line. Up a hundred yards 
or more to the front where an old field 
made an open space in the timber, a num- 
ber of men—perhaps two hundred—were 
moving about. Now we saw some of them 
turning back toward us. From beyond 
them, a bugle sounded. 

“Here they come,” 
“Now we'll see.” 


Apprehen- 


one. 


cried Jennings. 


OLLOWED by Krafft and me, he ran 

to an oak on a knoll to the right and 
swung himself into its branches. We 
stayed below to strain our eyes to the 
fast and keep our ears a stretch for his 
comments, 

They were coming, all right, Jennings 
said. He could see the head of the column. 
Halted now, by cracky! No, they were 
Betting out to right and left. Guns in 

€ center. Six of them—no, ten. Quite 
a lot of men, too. 

Watch our fellers a-comin’ back,” he 
&xclaimed suddenly, : 
etd looked. The Regulators in front 

h eJine were dropping back, by groups. 
to wag was no firing. As they came back 

me, we could see the militia beyond. 
Few ind pee not very impressive looking. 
aed “he uniforms, Yet they were in mil- 
vo en and they had arms. The 
Dimitar, pisces in the center looked 
sition to — 10 they were not yet in po- 

sian came on steadily. About one 
oop, yards from us it halted. The 
S on the right and left grounded 





arms and stood fast. In the center, the 
guns were turned about and aimed at the 
Regulators’ ranks. A moment’s silence 
followed, 

From the Regulators’ lines came a hoot. 
Cat-calls and jeers followed. The long 
line broke forth into a crackle of invec- 
tive. 

“What you waitin’ for?’ “Come out to 
lick us, did ye? Wall, start in.”’ ‘‘Look 
at the soldier boys! Whar’s Tryon?” 

Krafft nudged me, He pointed to a 
man on horseback who rode up and down 
behind the lines on the left flank of the 
militia. 

“Fanning,” he said. The whisper ran 
down the line. tiflemen began falling 
back and moving to our right. Jennings, 
Krafft and I followed them. Pugh came 
also. 

Two men on horseback came forward 
from the ranks of the militia. Half way 
between the ranks they stopped, and one, 
holding up a paper, began to read some- 
thing. Loud calls of derision drowned his 
words, 

“Reading the riot act,’’ Krafft informed 
me. “The governor is going to do this 
legal.” 

The magistrate, for such I suppose he 
was, rode back. As the lines closed in 
behind him, another came out. As he 
came nearer, I saw it was Doctor Cald- 
well. He rode with his head down, and to 
the questions of the Regulators only shook 
his head. He came within a yard of us as 
he rode toward the rear. I called to him. 

“He won't negotiate,” said the doctor 
calmly. ‘‘You had all best go home. I 
look for him to open fire in a few min- 
utes.”’ 

“Take care of Carnes,” I called. He 
nodded and rode on. 

“Whats’ happened to Thompson and Ma- 
teer?” asked a man near me. The ques- 
tion passed down the line. A second later, 
from the rear of the militia, came a sin- 
gle pistol shot. While we wondered, a 
man came running up from the center. 

“Fire, fire,” he cried. ‘‘Tryon’s pistoled 
Thompson.” 

(Continued next week) 





A DURABLE BIRD 


Woman: “That seems to be a very 
small chicken.” 
Grocer: ‘Yes, ma’am, but it will take 


you a long time to eat ft.” 





CONQUEROR MELON IS RESISTANT 
TO WILT IN ILLINOIS 


Watermelon wilt, a disease which has 
wiped out the melon industry in many 
parts of Illinois. no longer holds the threat 
that it once did. Tests which the Illinois 
College of Agriculture has conducted in 
White county show that the Conqueror, a 
wilt-resistant variety of melon developed 
several years ago by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is resistant to 
the disease under Illinois conditions. 

Watermelon wilt is a soil-carried dis- 
ease that lives for many years in the soil. 
Consequently, when the land once be- 
comes thoroly infested it can not be used 
for melons for at least ten years. When 
the Conqueror melon was developed as 
one means of relief from the disease, the 
round type of melon was popular. Later 
the long type, such as the Tom Watson, 
became the favorite market melon. For 
this reason, the wilt-resistant Conquéror 
variety was almost forgotten. The White 
county tests, however, have served to re- 
vive the interest of growers in this vari- 
ety. The trade also has taken to the new 
variety, and in many cases it is preferred 
to the Tom Watson. 





ITALY ENCOURAGES DEEP PLOWING 


A bonus of about $1 per acre is to be 
paid Italian farmers for plowing at ieast 
eight inches deep, land to be seeded to 
wheat. Something over $2 per acre is to 
be paid for plowing twelve inches or more 
in depth. Mussolini, the Italian dictator, 
is attempting to make Italy self-support- 
ing as far as wheat is concerned. Deep 
plowing bonuses are a part of this pro- 
gram of large wheat production. Whether 
deep plowing will prove any more desir- 
able and valuable in Italy than in the 
United States will be a matter of tnterest. 
Deep plowing has been largely abandoned 
in all parts of the United States after 
thoro trials, 


LIMESTONE CRUSHERS 

The use of iocal limestone crushers to 
grind limestone for agricultural purposes 
is on the increase in northeastern Iowa. 
Delaware county now has fourteen crush- 
ers; Clayton, seven, and Buchanan, five. 
There is a county-owned crusher in Fay- 
ette. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Hooty, the Owl, Does Not Play on the Green Meadow 


The Merry Little Breezes are curious to 
know why Hooty the Owl does not play 
on the Green Meadows. Finally, after 
promising to keep perfectly still, they pre- 
vail upon Grandfather Frog to tell them 
the reason, and he is just about to begin 
his story. 





“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young,”” said Grandfather Frog, ‘‘Hooty 
the Owl’s grandfather a thousand times 
removed used to fly about in daylight 
with the other birds. He was very big 
and very strong and very fierce, was Mr. 
Owl. He had great big claws and a 
hooked bill, just as Hooty the Owl has 
now, and he was afraid of nothing and 
nobody. 

“Now when people are very big and 
very strong and afraid’of nothing and no- 
body, they are very apt to care for noth- 
ing and nobody but themselves. So it 
was with Mr. Owl. Whatever he saw 
that he wanted he took, no matter to 
whom it belonged, for there was no one 
to stop him. 

“As I have already told you, Mr. Owl 
was very big and very strong and very 
fierce, and he was a very great glutton. 
It took a great many little birds and lit- 
tle animals to satisfy his appetite. But 
he didn’t stop there! No, sir, he didn’t 
stop there! He used to kill harmless little 
meadow people just for the fun of killing, 
and because he could. Every day he grew 
more savage, Finally, no one smaller 
than himself dared to stir on the Green 
Meadows when he was around. The little 
birds no longer sang. The Fieldmice chil- 
dren no longer played among the meadow 
grasses. Those were sad days, very sad 
days, indeed, on the Green Meadows,” 
said Grandfather Frog, with a sigh. 

“At last old Mother Nature came to 
visit the Green Meadows, and she soon 
saw what a terrible state things were in. 
No one came to meet her, for you see no 
one dared to show himself for fear of 
fierce old Mr. Owl. 

“Now I have told you that Mr. Owl 
was afraid of nothing and nobody, but 
this is not quite true, for he was afraid, 
very much afraid, of old Mother Nature. 
When he saw her coming, he was sitting 
on top of a tall dead stump, and he at 
once tried to look very meek and very in- 
nocent. 

“Old Mother Nature wasted no time. 
‘Where are all my little meadow people, 
and why do they not come to give me 
greeting?’ demanded old Mother Nature 
of Mr. Owl. 





“Mr. Owl bowed very low. ‘I’m sure I 
don't know. I think they must all be 
taking a nap,’ said he. 

“Now you can’t fool old Mother Na- 
ture, and it’s of no use to try. No, sir, 
you can't fool old Mother Nature. She 
just looked at Mr. Owl and she looked at 
the feathers and fur scattered about the 
foot of the dead stump. Mr. Owl stood 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
He tried to look old Mother Nature in 
the face, but he couldn't. You see, Mr. 
Owl had a guilty conscience, and a guilty 
conscience never looks anyone straight 
in the face. He did wish that Mother 
Nature would say something, did Mr. 
Owl. But she didn’t. She just looked 
and looked and looked and _ = looked 
straight at Mr. Owl. The longer she 
looked the uneasier he got and the faster 
he shifted from one foot to the other. 
Finally he shifted so fast that he seemed 
to be dancing on top of the old stump. 

“Gradually, a few at a time, the little 
meadow people crept out from their hid- 
ing places and formed a great circle 
around the old dead stump. With old 
Mother Nature there, they felt sure that 
no harm could come to them. Then they 
began to laugh at the funny sight of 
fierce old Mr. Ow] hopping from one foot 
to the other on top of the old dead stump. 
It was the first laugh on the Green Mea- 
dows for a long, long, long time. 

“Of course, Mr. Owl saw them laugh- 
ing at him, but he could think of nothing 
but the sharp eyes of old Mother Nature 
boring straight thru him, and he danced 
faster than ever. The faster he danced 
the funnier he looked, and the funnier he 
looked, the harder the little meadow peo- 
ple laughed. 

“Finally old Mother Nature slowly 
raised a hand and pointed a long fore- 
finger at Mr. Owl. All the little meadow 
people stopped laughing to hear what she 
would say. 

“ ‘Mr. Owl,’ she began, ‘I know and 
you know why none of my little meadow 
people were here to give me greeting. 
And this shall be your punishment: From 
ncw on your eyes shall become so tender 
that they can not stand the light of day, 
so that hereafter you shall fly about only 
after round, red Mr. Sun has gone to 
bed behind the Purple Hills. No more 
shall my little people who play on the 
Green Meadows all the day long -have 
cause to fear you, for no more shall you 
see to do them harm.’ ”’ 

(Concluded next week) 











Veterinary 


CAUSE OF BLOODY EGGS 

A subscriber writes: 

“We have a flock of White Leghorns. I 
noticed that they were giving very many 
bloody eggs. Next I noticed blood drop 
from the vent of some and in others there 
was a white discharge. Later in some 
cases the vent protruded. I separated 
them from the rest of the flock and 
swabbed the vents with iodine. There 
seems to be no improvement. - They ap- 
pear to be healthy in other respects.” 

While not positive, we are inclined to 
think your hen trouble is not due to any 
disease. It is more likely the result of 
very large eggs being formed in the hens 
that are not very mature. In case of in- 
jury to the membranes, the hens should 
be slaughtered and used for food, as the 
chances of recovery are very slight. Feed 
laxative feeds, including bran and oil meal 
in the mash, not over five pounds of the 
oil meal in one hundred pounds of the 
mash Green feeds and plenty of exer- 
cise are also beneficial. 




















TREATING CALVES FOR SCOURS 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Each spring my calves are troubled 
with scours. I feed each one a gallon of 
milk and a little bran middlings twice a 
day.” 

If the scours your calves suffer from is 
of the contagious type, it will be neces- 
sary to disinfect your stalls and pens both 
where the cows are kept at calving time 
and where the calves are kept afterward. 
It would be better if possible to change 
the calves to entirely new quarters. If 
cows are bred late, they should be al- 
lowed to calve in the pasture. White 
scours serum is used with good results on 
new-born calves to prevent the contagious 
type. 

Diarrhea may be due to improper or 
over-feeding. In such cases, limiting the 
quantity of feed is important. A good 
dose of castor oil is helpful. 


CURING GARGET 


A subscriber writes: 

“What can I do for a cow that gives 
stringy or thick milk? Sometimes this 
comes from one teat and sometimes from 
another. It will clear up and then come 
again. We milk her regularly and very 
thoroly.” 

Porbably the best method of handling 
vour cow and getting rid of the garget 
would be to dry her off soon and give her 
a long rest before calving. The tissues 
within her udder are diseased and need 
time to heal. Bathing the udder with hot 
water, followed by an application of cam- 
phorated oil and gently massaging at the 
time of attack will be beneficial, but 
there probably will be a recurrence of the 
trouble. 


SKIN INFECTION IN PIGS 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“TI have a number of pigs four weeks 
of age ,and am losing a few of them each 
day. They develop sores around the head 
and face, and the body in some places 
swells up and the hide or skin becomes 
parchment-like. The tails crack and drop 
off in sections.” 

The condition you describe in your pigs 
is probably skin infection from germs that 
live in the soil, particularly in the soil of 
lots where filth accumulates. The sores 
about |the mouth and face should be 
scraped free of scab, after whcih the raw 
places should be painted with tincture of 
iodine. Give the pigs dry, clean quarters. 
Oiling the pigs with crude oil will help 
the condition of the skin. 


‘CAT DISTEMPER 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘“‘We have been unable to keep a cat on 
the farm for nearly three years. They 
get poor and weak and then die. They 
sniffle, their eyes water and they sneeze. 
Can you tell me what the ailment is and 
the treatment?” 

Your cats are without doubt affected 
with cat distemper. The only known 
method of treatment that is successful at 
all is vaccination, and this is not at all 
certain. Probably the best way would be 
to get two or three old cats to keep on the 
farm for a season or two. They are much 
more likely to be immune and not suc- 
cumb to the disease, than kittens. You 
likely can not raise young cats for a cou- 
ple of years, as the infection on the prem- 
ises will remain active that long. 


CAUSE OF CRIPPLED CHICKS 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Why is it that we have crippled chicks 
in our incubator and never hatch cripples 
under hens? Also, can we give our chicks 
milk that is too sour?” 

The cause of crippled chicks in the shell 
is due to failure to turn the eggs fre- 
quently enough. It sometimes results be- 
cause of carelessness in turning. In the 
feeding of sour milk to chicks, it is best 
to attempt to feed it equally sour day 
after day. However, some variatien in 
this will not be harmful. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARSSONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns the 
ing table are worthy of the most 





follow- 
careful 


in 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 


the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 


stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 1%3 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 


down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 

















In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
— v he v 5 
oS) a2 & 
woe. Ce] am 
aa! Bw 
“wv eon 
ri ot 
B25] 22% 
Yb wy 
Aa 2] Ay 2.2 
Fisher's index number .... | 153] 99 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat catlle . 119 92 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... {| 121} 92 
Canners und cutters ... | 128 28 
eS Ore 140! Li 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs _ Dye Ke caeceuchet 172 118 
Light hogs uct 177 117 
ME bv ctbie bake teens waa one | 197] 124 
Sews (rough) yo eee 165} 120 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
7 eee | 180] 120 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at boston] 136 91 





























Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 82 93 
eee 
At Chicago— | } 
Corn, No. Z mixed ..........{ 102} 63 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... .| 87 87 
Temeet, NG. B POG ccccvccees 142 90 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 140 97 
On lowa Farms— 

DE Gubnw ss sw eRS poate ON OoEe 92 55 
ES ere ee rr 77 80 
MILL-FEEDS 
Gottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 122 84 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 163 115 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 104 78 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 107 77 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy | 132 111 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 154) 120 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


























Rutter, at Chicago ......... 144 98 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 235 140 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 105) 113 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 134] 719 
Mees, at Chicago ........... 146} 94 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
rare ee } 144) 99 
EIR eee ener ancy e aee erage one | 160} 101 
ls AN ee enor errs 205! 123 
CSS CS et | 179) 109 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
eri ccs eaeearanewewh es 103 65 
AOR 66 c80os 60:60.05:9050:2 | th 69 
SED > Nine. ¢0s:5:60 60d eae 119 86 
Oats— | 
OY Se eee eer 85 91 
September ee er 93} 93 
OC OTE 96| 94 
W heat— | 
Tt pibhiw sees ob o0.cee sie’ 117 89 
COI \6cos0:00-0.0008 -| 117| 91 
SPROOREDEP cc cccccccees a 120) 93 
Lard— | | 
EE ne ee ae } 146] 100 
Te 143] 99 
Sides— | 
Seren ae eee we eee oe 152] 97 
NI a5 5 oo sais kh 5 154] 97 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 94 97 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 164 110 
Copper, at New York ...... 84 102 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 192)) 111 
Lum ber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
NN eats ic eon Gre Laie sia {/ 174f 91 
Yellow pine (southern) | , 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 183 98 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 229) 106 
i a is oo 153] 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
Mente OF April .......0060. 228 103 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
OT ROKK ccc cuccsccnse 101 103 
Beaustrial stocks ........... 190 102 
Railroad stocks ............. 97 109 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 





about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 eents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships ag a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $11.90 per cwt. for heavy 


hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$12.39 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
May 8, 1926, of the 1921-]925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week 


Coal and coke 116 per cent, grain 98 per 


cent, livestock 89 per cent, lumber 111 
per cent, ore 93 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 116 per cent 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
39%c, week before 39%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c¢, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29c, we before 
28°4c¢; ducks, list week 3le, week before 
3lc; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 27%c. 









CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 
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rT (Ez 
3/3/32 
B is % 
‘e) oe i. 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— | 
ae Oe Te | 9.55)10.02] 9.75 
Week before ..... | 9.62|10.25) 9.50 
Good— \ | | 
Last week ............| 8.92] 9.62] 8.88 
Week before ......... | 8.88] 9.75] 8.88 
Medium— | | 
ae | 8.32) 8.92! 8.05 
Week before ......... { 8.20] 8.95] 8.12 
Common— | 
LAO WORE cccen edie s 7.20) 7.55) 6.55 
Week before ......... 7.15] 7.70} 6.95 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Oe eee 9.75}10.20) 9.55 
Week before ......... 9.62|10.30, 9.55 
Medium and good— 
ee, en ee 8.66) 9.31] 8.49 
Week before ......... 8.54| 9.31] 8.52 
Common— 
ISO AIOE 0 :06:0:5)9-0.0:0.091 7.20) 7.55] 6.55 
Week before ......... 7.08) 7.58] 6.82 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
SII sv 0.009100 7.88] 8.70) 7.75 
Week before .........| 7.85) 8.68) 7.75 
Cows— | 
Last week penne 7.05| 7.08] 6.88 
Week before ......... 7.12) 7.12) 6.88 
Bulls— 
CBG WPI o's cicssie vines s | 6.80) 6.62] 6.42 
Week before ......... 6 80| 6.62| 6.58 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ............ | 4.751 4 75{ 4.30 
Week before .........| 4.75] 4.98] 4.30 
Stockers and feeders | | 
Last week ............ | 8.42] 8.62] 8.30 
Week before ......... | 8.42] 8.62] 8.18 
Cows and heifers— | 
BTS WROE nase isccccees 1 5.81] 6.00) 5.94 
Week before ......... | 5.81] 6.04] 5.94 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
eS eee 113.45]13.78/13.52 
Week before ......... 112.75/13.12|12.82 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
IRE WOOK. iio a 0080 |13.70]14.25]13.80 
Week before ........ 113.05|13.42|/13 20 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 
EBB WHE ... o0:s'scece< J13.85]14.28!114.00 
Week before ......... ]13.18]13.42]13.42 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
SM WOO ooo sees 113.85/14.35)14.12 
Week before },22/13.55/13.58 
Smooth and rough heavy | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs } 
up— | 
PMG WOOK si6.osiswececves 12,50]12.90]12.25 
Week before ......... }11.75/12.25]11.42 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— ! | | 
Tat Wee 6.0.06 scene i cae 14 62/14.50 
Week before ......... lek 13.85)14.12 
Stock pigs— | | 
DASE WROIK o6occesxwbres he) eee {14 75 
Week before ‘ 4 Ae 14.3 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— 
Ret WHOL «0 6ak sdb doa 114.30]14.38/14.45 
Week before ........./13.50/14.00/13.62 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
ee eer 112.00} 12.00/12.12 
Week before ......6.: }11.75)11.88!11.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | 
TIOB WOON 666 koko can 11.62/12.50!12.00 
WVSCK PATOTO <.s.0-040-055 11.25]12.25}11.00 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Se, San ee 6.00] 6.50} 6.00 
Week before ......... | 5.75| 6.25] 6.00 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































HAY 
bay 
'é) 
ot a & 
S a a 
F e193 
>} 3 r~| 
e) iG 5) 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
RABE RCO osc 6-0 6:00 on oS eens 121.25}23.50 
Week before ...cesecclesses[alvepiean0 
Timothy, No. 1— j | | 
EB WGK. os 4:cv bees ere Fe 24.50 
WV OOK WOLOES <siccsnciseens es los 24.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | | 
EMRE WEG 6s éck occcccas {24.00|25.50| 
Week DeTore c.60.0.050 24.00|27.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
EMOl WECK obosc cic cee 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard 
FO | a 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Pe WEEK 26.55 co so eews }17.50;20.00| 
Week before .........|17.50/20.25| 
Oat straw- | | | 
EMRE WEG 8 oedis cc daw 8.75] 8.75]12.25 
Week before $75) 8.75|11.50 
GRAIN 
Ee a 
= v 
‘ ols 
A a ” 3 
$/a|2|4 
S E e 8 
d) > M fa) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
wast week cee] ot Bl 
Week before ..| 73%) | | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last week ....| .69°%%| .67 | .70%4| .64 
Week before . a i | Of - .th | 68 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week . OTe) 368 oh. osc ee | 
Week before 68%) .65'4| Sel roe 
Oats | | 
Last week ooo | AL% 9 | 42%) 37% 
Week betore . 4Z%, 9 | 42%] .38% 
Barley— | | | | 
Last week ....|.70 | | 
Week before ..] .68%| | 
tye } | 
Last week ....] .85 | | 
Week before B44 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! f | i 
Last week {1.6814]1.56 1.58 [1.53 
Week before 1.66°%4|1.56 {1.59%|1.56 
FEEDS 
” w ° 
» slai ¥ 
$18! gi¢\, 
a rod bn 
s a =| @ 3 
= & g n = 
= Sisgi2]s& 
A ma} ala oO 
Bran— | A | | 
Last week... .|24.50{21.75|/22.25/30.00| 
Week before. .|27.00/24.62/24.25|30.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week....|22.! HOE 
Week before. .|! .75 8 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week ARO s 0 oes co POOU 
Week before. .}25.75].....]...../26.00 
Oil meal (o0.p.)—| 
Last week.... 150.751. ss Jes.s0l 
Week before. .{52.00]...../49.75 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week... .{37.00 
Week before. .|36.50 
Tankage | 
Last week. my areas c+ | ema 70.00/65.00 
Week before..|.....|60.00!...../70.00/65.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week . [33/25 
Week before. .| een Mme KO 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ee 
» ° 
a coed 
. ‘a & 5 
> | 30 3) 
b& » 2 we 
s ue veg 
Ay ; aa wo 
British sterling ex- | ia 
change— | | | 
Last week ... .1$4.867 1$4.865 | 100.0 
Week before .....|....... 1 4.863 | 99.9 
French frane— | | { 

Last week .......! 193 | .0290 | 15.0 
Week before .....| | .0314 | 16.3 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 


week at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.15 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $17.59, 
fore $16.93. Chicago—Last week 
week before $15.25. 


week be- 
$15.25, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%ec, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 18.8¢c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 55ce, 
Oats 32%c, wheat $1.43%4. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
May were 2,964,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,565,000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,228,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the second 
week in May were 167,000 bushels, as 
compared with 214,000 bushels the week 
before and 100,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
second week in May were 699,000 bushels, 
as compared with 699,000 bushels the 
week before and 5,392,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





‘ 
' 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS . 
Exports of lard for the secon¢ 

May were 12,176,000 pounds, as 1 weet 
with 10,384,000 pounds the week 
and 13,686,000 pounds for the same 
last year. Exports of pork the second 
in May were 9,395,000 pounds, ag 
pared with 4,563,000 pounds the wee p. 
fore and 13,053,000 pounds for the & 
week last year. ' 


4 








Live Stock Receipts and Prigah? 


Hog prices are 109 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 83 
cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for g 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag 
percentage of ten-year average 
ceipts and prices as they have 
week by week for the past eight wee 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 
average of the corresponding week, thy 
eliminating seasonal bias. 






































THOGS 

—— 

os ~o@ 

No nr 

Beal BE 

oo) o% 

32) 38 
ae Ne moO} mS 
March 26 to April 1...... 62 69 
PA A tO OB reins erate | 88] 83 
Bord 9 TOUS occ otcces 87| 99 
WDE TO EO OF oc cccicc as ov ck | 87) 86 
April 23 to 29 . ater | 88) 89 
April 30 to May 6 ...... | 3 
Nay F018 oct | 7 
May_ £4 to. BUS A dinners cee | 68 
eee ee al 
March 26 to April 1...... | 86 
AT, S00 BS aloes cs ceee. | 113 
BO. (REO! TD oo, 0.8e 6 ches 112 
PLOT 1G CO 2s bere 00 0:0 beews | 120} 

Yo) a a 2 | ee | 118) 

April 30 to May 6 ...... 114 

MER 7 GOES oleae ccc ies | 105 

May 14 tOl 20 secs cesarean | 102| 

eee ee _*SHEEP 

March 26 to April 1...... 115] 

ma oe ae UE ax cd's aeweks 110 

POVENE DRO AG cet comeees 113 

APE NGOS? soocserucos: 86, 94) if 

PEAR tO. 20) os cs cee has | 121) 109) 

April 80 to May 6 ...... | 116) 110) 

De 0 COONS «x, ka wdcceevinws } 127] 107 % 

May 14 to 20 ecesene | 86] 99) B 
*LAMBS 

March 26 to April 1...... | 125) 117 

MET 240 18 oo coceocs. | 110! 120 #f 

ye ee Co | ee eres 113) 104] ° 

Wee IS tO Be i cawecccvcn 86] 94 

April22 tp 80. .ecvcccoscs 21/ 109) 

April 30 to May 6 ...... 116} 110) 

et ees } 127] 107 

| ON ae. ee: ee al 86! 99} 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven matkets; cattle and shee 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





PINCH BERRY SHOOTS AT EIGHTE 


INCHES 
The ends of young shoots of black rasp 
berries, purple canes and_ blackbe 


should be pinched off when the shoo 
have reached a height of about elghtee 
inches. The State College of Agricultum 
at Ithaca, N. Y., says that these shools 
generally reach this height early in June, 
and that this pinching process helps t0 
force out buds along the main stem, # 
that they will form lateral branches. 

Plants pruned in this way branch neat 
the ground and are better able to sup 
port themselves. This kind of pruning i 
almost always used where the grower d0e 
not have trellises. The college says tt 
may be necessary to go thru the patel 
Several times for the best results, 
pinching should not be delayed much be 
yond the time when the shoots are th 
right height. If it is done later in tht 
season, when the shoots are longer, the 
growth from the lower buds will not b 
satisfactory. The general effect of th 
pinching is to keep the bushes more com 
pact and easier to pick, to prune and 
work around. 

The college does not advise that red 
raspberries be summer pinched, becau® 
it seems to encourage the growth 
suckers; red varieties also send out lat 
erals which are weak and spindling—les 
desirable than the single, vigorous, well- 
matured canes. 
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We Recommend 


Hutchinson IceGreamGt 
ist Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 


Matures 1927 to 1935 
To Yield 6% to 6.20% 


| 


A sound investment protected bf 
strong assets and high earnings. 


Write for the complete deacriptivé 
circular. 








James A. Commins & Co. - | 
Equitable Bidg. Des ; 
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Chicago 
Ss 


“Gifts of 
Utility” 


3} 1 you want to give the 
greatest happiness to 





a a the young folks that 
f a get married this spring, go 
| Um toa “Farm Service” Hard- 
M RE ware Store to select the 

wedding gifts you purchase 
Ve The new day idea of “gifts 


4) ® of utility’ makes it easy for 





4 
i i you to solve the perplexing 
ae problem of what to give. 
There is nothing that gives. 
iy im greater pleasure and satis- 
4| i faction as well as real useful- 
3} MM ness than a fine selection of 
7 $B silverware or such household 
re conveniences as stoves, re- 
i shepie frigerators, power washing 
ers, machines, fine sewing ma- 
vail chines or a good assortment 
of quality cooking utensils. 
cnpfe An excellent arrangement is 
— for a number of friends of 
ghten™® the bride and groom to get 
Tu together, go to a “Farm 
- Service” Hardware __ Store, 
mom (Ub their gift money and 
e make the purchase of some 
» sup one of these larger and really 
med useful wedding presents. If 
aysit} You buy at a “tag” store you 
= can be assured that your gift 
nhbefe Will carry with it real satis- 
‘ be faction that comes from qual- 
r, th ity merchandise and that you 
“yo will not pay a cent more than 
em itis actually worth. It pays 
nd @B to find the “tag”? store. 
it red 
ca vse 


Your Farm Service Hardware Men 


{ore 


a 

Rendice 

pleaded 10 "Service. 
feel FEN ed 



















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The only difference between a cow 
chewing her cud and a flapper chewing 
gum is that a cow sometimes stops and 
looks intelligent.” 











“HER GOOSE 





IS BURNING, WHILE can not answer because the artist didn't 








THE NEIGHBOR'S iS BEING tell us. 3ut it surely did kick up a lot 
ROASTED” of smoke. 

SUaLeaecn —_—_——— ~ Now, folks, we hope you will look at 

f fc the book agent pictured below. Maybe 

a = | ; he’s due for trouble in several different 

PF ways. Just what he is offering is up to 


Hl you to decide. We hope you can pick as 
q many good titles as you have in the past, 
f and the usual prizes are offered. Send 
the postcards right away. Thank you. 


THEY ADVERTISE—OR JOSHAWAY'’S 
SCOOP 
“How come, Mr. Editor?’ Joshaway in- 
quired on examining the picture on page 3 
last week. 


“What?” says he. 


= NS ; “Why all the roosters? Are they crow- 
fe ger ing over the western success?” 
3 es “Peesactly,” he replied, not the least 


eggcited. 
THOUGHT HE HAD MORE 
Hubby: ‘T’ve to the conclusion 





—— 
a: 


come 


—-S ae Ss 
{ 











Lis \ . 
ER C f ’ you married me.because you thought I 
|- ‘ tae had a little wealth.” 
“ eas NS Wifie: ‘“‘Wrong again. I thought you 
2 had a good deal.” 
This title, submitted by Mrs. H. E. ee ol Ae 
Grandy, Eden, Wyo., takes first money SERIAL 
Y shaway's y title contest. <A b — 
up: josheway's May ck se A bit Mrs. Spriggs: “There she is now. 
of verse submitted by D. Tibbits, Route ‘ia a8 pays 
2, East Jordan, Mich., seems to fill the That's her fifth husbanc i! H 
Foy 5 ee tae aes Mr. Spr 78; ss usb: : » isn’ é 
bill for second place. It follows: —: ae: en — = 


The 


The dinner’s 


hit ai ti caublinel husband. He's just An installment.” 
line, oh, ¢ sublime! 


it? 


party 
What 


ever can replace 
lost, but hang the cost, 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENT 


Till father comes to taste it.” Husband: “Did you have a busy time 
Third place goes to Mrs. Bert Stewart, at the sewing circle?” 
Springville, lowa ,on “She stopped, she Wife “We did until the woman are 
listened, but she looked too late.” rived that we were talking about.” 
‘e , ! bea Bi a é . 
Honorable mention goes to an “un- sar aan ; 
known,” Dumont, Iowa, on “Her beans Diner (indignantly): “Bring the pro- 
are burning, but the neighbors may give prietor here at once; there’s a wasp in 
g y 8 2 a 
her some roasting ears,’’ and to Bruce my soup: : : 
Allen, Winnebago, Minn., on ‘It may be Waiter: “It’s no use sending for the 
rubber, but it can’t be smelt.” bogs, sir. ’E’s deadly scared of ‘em 
7 a . - a 5 wr 
Joshaway had an unusually good time Imseii. 
working out the results of this title pic- pe oat 
ture. Just what was in the oven seemed PISCATORIAL ARITHMETIC 
to be the burning issue, all right. It “When the boys got home from their 
was called chicken, goose, pork, ham, po- trip last week, I suppose they divided 
tatoes, beans, cake, turkey, leg of mut- the fish?” 


ton, pastry, 





biscuits, bread and pie. We “They did—and multiplied ’em, too.” 





All answers must be in by June 22 The winners will be announced in our 
issue of July 2. No limit to the number of titles one person can send, Write 
answers on a posteard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In case 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 


n each tying 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $2.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 


contest. 
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Your contentment 
and satisfaction . 
while touring will 
be safeguarded and | 
insured if you install 
a full set of depend- 
able Champion “a 
Spark Plugs before 
you start —if you 
have not changed 
your plugs within 1 


the last year. More | 
than two-thirds of | 
the motorists the 
world over use 
Champions. : 

A new set of dependable Champion q 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleration ! 

and actually save their. cost many F 
times over in less oil and gas used. q 
Champion X — i 
exclusively for d 
Fords — packed i: 


in the Red Box ) 
















i Champion— 
he for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75° | 
CHAMPION | 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo. Ohio 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 28 ig 















Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns | 


BR NAME AND DRESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD 7 pect eal bart of the nav 
nt and each initial or full o ie counted as ord. 
charge for a minimum of twenty words. 
accompany < order 
‘Advertising orders otop orders and changes In re dates re 











thie offi ureday, eight days before date of pub 
Setlon When writing your's mavertiae ment give full details. This 
eute down sales. 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words .. | No. Insertions 

















2 3 4 
_ MEEPS ee ee sto $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
aa oeesee 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
, SES ee 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
C—O ccccces 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
BE ceccccccceccveces 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
BB occcvccvccccosece 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
er covevcvesens 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
FR ° ° 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
BS covevcoccsreseces 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
BD aesrvecscorvevees 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
Poe 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 











No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
lowa ie 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & C ompany, Des Moines. 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des | Moines. 


BUILD a reserve of sound and marketable 
bonds. James A. Cummins & Co., 
Equitable Bidg., Des Moines. 
COMMISSION HOUSES 
1926 SPRING chickens now wanted. Head- 
quarters for shipments of poultry and 


























dressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
selling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 


Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
etocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 


GERMAN ‘Police male, purebred, good 

size, wolf gray, one year old, good dis- 
position; grandsire brother to Strong- 
heart; papers furnished; price, $25. Will 
Isley, Cedar Fal ‘alls, _lowa. 


WANT to get t rid of 











rats? Get a fox 





terrier. Pups, males, $4 ond $7; fe- 
males, $4. C. H. Pelham, Independence, 
Towa. 
GERMAN Police puppies; imported sire 
and dam; Kriminalpolezer breeding; 
registered; $25 and $35. L. H. Broer, New 
Providence, Iowa, 
REGISTPRED white Collie pups; pure 


$15; sable in face, $7; wonderful cattle 


dogs. Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. 
i FOXES WANTED 
LIVEIn foxes wanted; any number; State 
price. I pay spot eash and express 
charg: L. 8. Slander, Springfield, Minn, 





RED foxes. 


When you have any for sale 
communicate with Alex. Woolstencroft, 
Sibley, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Jon- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 





stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Pen pa of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, ‘alif. 





COLORADO 


EXCELLENT opportunity to buy on very 

favorable terms, improved irrigated 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar 
Co., at Lamar, Colo. Only 10 per cent 
cash and balance spread over 34% years 
at 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
ductive, averaging. per acre three tons 
alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat, Ideal conditions for dairying and 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- 
tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


IOWA 





FARM LANDS 


ittance ‘mash pprane 


~_Our Readers Market. . 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





BABY CHICKS 


adows < 
may stool. 
gt-worms 





- 


1OWA 





FARM for sale; 
county, to settle 


AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
local Farmers’ 


32 acres, in senton 
estate; $100 an acr« 











INSURANCE 
Insurance— 
Mutual 


eee 
officers of 
Insurance Com- 


Victor G. Spencer, Admr., Walker, low: 1. panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
FOR EXCHANGE—teal equities in 1: 20, have something altogether different in au- 
320 and 480 acre Iowa farms, subject tomobile insurance, Special policy for 
only to first mortg@ges. Lock Box 191, | farmers and residents af small towns, 
Sac City, Iowa giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
— — money selling our dependable policies. 
KANSAS Company licensed in Iowa for a number 





FOR SALE or 
county, Kansas; 
City. 


trade, 440 


Send for views. 


of years. Address, 
Automobile 


East Washington St., 


acres, Anderson 
90 miles from Kansas 
Box 367, lola, Kan. 


Home Office, 
Indemnity Association, 303 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Union 








MINNESOTA 


AAR RRP 
a few highly tmproved fatms 


WE HAVE 

left at half price 
quick; ready to do 
syn Co., St. James, 








LUMBER 





LUMBER at wholesale. 


2; 5 per cent. Come 
business. The Sonne- 
Minn. 


Large saving in 

buying lumber and millwork from man- 
ufacturer. Send list of material for freight 
paid prices to your station. 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Quick deliv- 


Tacoma 























FOR SALE—120; fine buildings and land; Sash and Door Co., Dept. Tacoma, 
one-half mile town. If you want a fine Wash., ‘“‘Lumber C apital of America.” 
farm cheap, write at once. A. T, Lund, MENDING COMPOUND 
Box 7, Oak Park, Minn. 
act — RE-JOIN-ER; mends things broken; holes 
MISSOURI in pots and pans; sample, 25 cents. Box 
$3.50 PER ACRE; 10,000 acre ranch, on | 86, Newport, R. a3 
Eleven Points river, Oregon county, POSTS AND LUMBER 
Missouri; 300 acres cuitlvated; four sets POSTS, lumber, shingles, shipped direct 
buildings; heavy woven wire fence; fine to you. Write for delivered prices. Kirk 
cattle, sheep and hog range; one-day Company, Tacoma, Wash 
shipment St. Louis. J. W. Smith, Fre- _ a - : ——— 
mont, Mo. TOBACCO 
Se ee ee HOMESPUN smoking natural 
NORTH | _DAKOTA leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms. Citi- curing in old-fashioned five lbs., 
zens’ committees help new settlers lo- one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 


cate among prosperous, 


bors. Write, 
ciation, Fargo, N. 


Greater North Dakota Asso- 
dD. 


contented neigh- Leaf Tobacco Farms, 





Owensboro, Ky. 
TYPEWRITERS 















BABY Chicks—Get our prices on our gf 

accredited chicks. New low priceg 
fective May 15. Don’t buy just com, 
stock when you can buy dependable gy 


produce Sst 
attle goin 
tter. Fi 





{ty. Chicks are from true to type aya » Quite 
high producing stock. Shipped in goat uit prom 
boxes. 100 per cent live delivery gus ng better 
teed. Onge our customer, always kness in 
customer. ' Write now for circular mb crop 
price list. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept, R. Calk 
Cherokee, Iowa. besa 

peach - Southwes 
WHITH) Leghorns, Single Comb -Seatte! 


































chicks, 25 per cent deposit, C. O, dD. “buted O\ 
) 


mainder, Official contest winners; s 
pens in high ten for winter; high hy pout over 
and pens for three out of ‘four win pod stant 


pubtful a 
mave disc 
ood, Mi 


months, Glen Ellyn, Iowa contests. Prig 
Leghorns, $11, 100; $50, 500; Reads, $13, 1 
$60, 500. Liberal guarantee to live, Pp 








I. H. Rucker, Route 9 Ottmuwa, lo ppoducing 
HIGHEST quality ch <s; White won i8 < 
horns, 9 cents; Brown Leghorns, @Neison 
cents; Rhode Island Reds, 11 cents; pom ¢ th-Ce 

paid; live delivery. Battle Creek Poul °U 


Bi—We ha 
hich wa 
etting ve 
ghort. 9 C 
ound is 
pre a £00 
pre doing 
pnd a £06 
s been s 
as gotter 
galore. 

oing to n 
ig aroun 


Farm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 





IPOUND size chicks, 4 
varieties, 
Illinois. 





45 cents; differe, 
Winter Ege Farm, Hillsho 





POULTRY 


LANGSHANS 

BIG Black Langshans; extra good layer 
win at the shows; eggs now reduce 
roosters, $5 each. H. Osterfoss, Hedrid 
lowa. 











LEGHORNS 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





WASHINGTON an: 


Northwest is growing rapidly. 


ural advantages, se 
portunities 
loves the great 
the future and get 
of wages. A good 


able income is offer 


ment. Our booklets 

EK. C. Leedy, Dept. 

Railway, Si St. Paul, 
SOUTH 


(POPP LL PLP 


IT WILL pay you 


tions of my Sou 
farms which [ offe 
prices. C. 8. Welle 


WISCONSIN 


Rann nnn RAARAARA and strong growth. All 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; bred early maturing and 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- early, heavy winter layers. 

elly; close to town; good roads, good in the larger breeds come 

schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- about five months of 

try. You deal directly with the owners. breeds at four to four 


No agents and no 


are the reasons. 
outdoors can 
away from the element 


1 Oregon—The Pacific | ington, Oliver, etc. 
Its nat- 
enie beauties and op- 


Moines, Iowa 


TYPEWRITER bargains. 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., 


Special values 


Des 





The man who 
build for 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





‘ BAIR & FREEMAN, 
liivng and a comfort- 


ed on a small invest- 
will tell you the story. 
707, Great Northern 
Minn. - 


DAKOTA 


Bldg., Des Moines, _ 








tified chicks for 


PD AARRRA RAR 
to write for descrip- and better hatches 


th Dakota corn belt reduce prices. Write for 
r at ridie ee 4 low list at once, also catalog. 
r, Mitchell, 5S. D he in June will do better 


conditions are 


commissions. Easy months. No other 








terms. Also improved farms. Write for No other chicks are 

map and Booklet No. 6 North Western Peters-Certified All 

Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, chicks are sent out with a 

Wisconsin. antee to live covering the first 

of their life—also guaranteed 

ees = FARMS FOR Bo See standard or “‘eertifieation”’ 

FOR SALIs—All kinds of farn is, direct our new low prices for . 
from owners, Also, what have you for one can afford to take 

sale? Call or write your wants. J. Bs nary chicks. All varieties of 

Delong, Lamberton, Minn. Leghorns, Wyandottes 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
niagara 
AGENTS—Our new 

device washes 
sweeps, 


less than brooms. Over half profit. Write W APSIE- Vv: illey 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- are now ready for delivery. 
field, Lowa. Iowa farmers have 


cleans walls, 


(Tez perfected; also S. C. 
conas and Lt 
will bring reduced price 
if you wish Our 
in poultry breeding. 


Lox 271, Newton, 


WANTED 
household 

and fries 

serubs, 


mame 
cleaning 


windows, Iowa 





patents and trade-marks. 
Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 

GREAT LY © re sduc ed prices on Peters- Cer- 

June delivery. 
make 


usually ideal 


agye—in 


Minorecas, 
Brahmas. post 
, also catalog 
catalog revelation 
Peters-Poultry 


Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 


bigger 


possible to 
reduced 
Chicks started 


price 


weather 
a quick 


strains are 
develop 
Our 
laying at 
the smaller 


into 
Strains 


one-half 


strains bred like these. 
guaranteed 
Peters-Certified 
genuine 
two weeks 
to be from 
ordered, At 
delivery no 


like 


guar- 


teds, Rocks, 
Orpingtons 


G. Aih- 
card 


Farm, 





mops. Costs 





THE old establishe 





N WANTED chicks 
i Minneapolis Woolen ited. We 


already 
and are 100 per ce 
flocks are all lowa inspected 


“He alth-Hatched” chicks 
Hundreds of 
received their 
satisfied. 
ind 
are one of lowa’s oldest hatch- 
continually 
production of 
send out- 


Our 
accred- 


building 


facilities—the 


Mill Co. has room for several experi- eries and have been 
enced salesmen for unoccupied territo- up the at and ade and es 
ries. Must have cars. We offer a real our flocks. There is no need to 
money making proposition. Minneapolis side of Iowa for k hes - r chic 

: : 4 \ side »wa for the highest quality chick 
Woolen Mills, 612 Fist Ave., No., Minne- We have excellent railroad , v 
apolis, Minn. chicks reach you quicker 





LIVESTOCK 


better condition than 
great distance. We 








those 


in much 


shipped a 
zuarantee prompt de- 

















120-ACRE farm for sale; 

eight miles north of Perry; improved 
and in high state of cultivation. If you 
want a farm worth the money, write me 
at once for terms. N. A. Hollingshead, 
Colesburg, lowa 


FOR SALE—C pion 


Boone county; 





ten-acre farm, well 
improved, joining town, easy terms. 
Choice 40 acre farm, excellent for poul- 
try farm, seHing to close an estate. Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank, Fostoria, Iowa. 












































One neig! 
ot almost 


WHITH Leghorn hens and cock birdgy 
half price. Thousands of eight-week- 


pullets; also baby chicks and hate Young. 

eggs shipped quickly. Trap nested, Northea 
greed foundation stock; egg bred 26 yea we nh: 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog’ je wtill n 


special price bulletin free. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REDUCED prices on White Leghorn e 


Fplanted. 
jon to w 





and chicks; Barron strain, mated ygeand seem 
Rucker cockerels; culled and heavy tone is b 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; $7, 2iepring, co 
$12.50, case; chicks—$10, 100; $45, ; A gt 
postpaid; 100 per cent live delivery. Miienicks, J 
M._1%. Wilmarth, Corning, Jowa. ith blos 
Ss. C. WHITE Leghorn chicks now Wester 

for shipment; 200-egg strain pedign looking f 
males used. From 250 to 278-egg dar horn plar 
Large American type. Prices unw 
low. Exceptional values. Drop me a cal looks like 
for my catalog before you order Whitgpeens, a < 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. A Higpthe new 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, lowa. he rece 


RH tender gi 
and stra 
Potatoes 
Preston. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
OWEN strain and Rucker strain, 8. 
Red chicks now ready for shipmet 
from blood-tested, high-producing stod 






















































































Our stock is Iowa inspected and acere Wester 
ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptional —Early s 
values. Write me before you order frome . 
field com 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Indepenty Fit 
ence, Iowa, a 
ture righ 
WwW 
EGGS FOR HATCHING _}"r po 
ANCONAS “apa 
SHEPARD strain Single Comb Ancor ppl 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 pq@gehow she 
100.__Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Towa, we just 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS oe e* 
WHITIS Rocks: attractive prices on eat about a 
hatehed chicks, 8, 10 and 12 weem le op 
Fishel strain; seleet farm | eggs, * ea 
1000 $8, 50, postpaid. Mrs. C. L. Cartel kets are 
Linden, lowa, Soh een a hogs (te 
a RHODE ISLAND REDS ae. 
R¢ Sls Comb Red eves; culled “flock; 0 voted 
color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Hai 48 yea 
Shaffer, Webster City, Towa. Easter 
Si a am agg a : 2 Planting 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOGS tinishea 
YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red B better : 
muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, cloudy 






































































































HOLSTEINS livery of your order on Leghorns, 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid. Se 
HOLSTIEIN heifers. 15 ext Rais TES S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks and healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, Macom 
onutivaiie pees Tg ‘oe prc lng ded suff Orpingtons. Don't chicks until ahnols. 
heavy milking ‘kind; tuberculin tested: com ee Ser Senet and illus- DELEA (Wood's clover), $12 bu.; shipi 
‘ight weeks old; shipped ¢. O. D $20 trated catalog Drop postcard. leacceintel; sow alone or in _ sms 
elght weeks > ShipE O. D.; $20 | Wapsie Valley Hatchery, 151, Inde- Ge a. 
each I. Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, pendence, lowa grain in next three weeks. Johr 
Minnesota. Medi ttl aca ti Denver, Mo. ail De 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a | MONEY saving prices on Train's “Gold Jo SEED CORN 
26-pound official record; a show pros- Pca bi gi oe lelivered : Pow Ly’ A UNION county, South Dakota, grown Le PIO 
pect, whose three nearest dams average ee ee ae Nida ot d bs posed sae ver King, Reid's Yellow Dent and W TRI 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light | Per cen dah sect guarantee of Sat- | nie Crib run, 85 per cent or better. 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- gs eg a peas wag ti maturing, 7 liberal amounts of above for your. ins Ove 
ticello, Towa oe Avy vee a ae rrigobiie pa tion at $3.50 per bushel in quan we 
a ed. S. : hite Le is, cents; falf . , 
MISCELLANEOUS Whit Ws indotte s, White Barred taka Produc eee Sioux Cty, OT a rice) WITh 
Rocks, S. C. Reds and ff Orpingtons, 100 PIER CENT seed corn at brine 
FARM MACHINERY 12 cents. Much larger and r hateh- 100 bus. of burebred_ Silver t at # TRA 
hicu ‘3 corn harveste: e mans | 3. during May and June these low | Reid's Marly Dent; will close ou 
H man’s corn harvester, poor man's a Se esata 81 TESEE TIE aes per bu. (in the ear). W. P. Coon, AS 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- | Prices possible. posit, books your 
‘ MihAd watuel inne cu se te jer. This unusual offer a limited Corn Specialist, Ames, Tow: a 
tachment. Free ee. showing pictures order anu f a timt a ee Yellor THE 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan, time only. Send us your * at once FOR late planting— Sioux x County rit 
—— to insure prompt delivery. Catalog free. Dent; 90-day corn; 95 per cent 8¢ Th 
KODAK FINISHING _ Train’s Poultry Farm Hatchery, Box 25, tion; $4.50 bu. Glenn v. Challman, t 
DEVELOP your first film; give you six Independence Mo. ler, Towa, Route 2. a FE 
prints, one 5x7 picture; your choice 25 BABY C ShiGien’ from superior 
. sa noiiel quality, heavy 
> age gag Ray Pte 35> atte Rag al 5, “xd laying stock. We have one of the larg- BULBS AND PLANTS _ NO’ 
oath ier Phi = cd bce ‘| ty, }TO- | est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
— 10to Finisher, Charles City, west Twenty-five years’ experience in GERANIUMS es So! 
owa. . . mating, breeding and hatching standard | GERANIUMS—Two dozen _ plants Is 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. postpaid to your address tor one & My’ 
finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- | and twenty-five cents; any color of ) 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, Dont’ be without flowers on_ the rie : 
Iowa. St. Paul, Neb. Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, 
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12 p 


va. 





meetting very 








(29) 811 








jLLACES’ FARMER, May 28, 1926 














FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY — 











IOWA 
¢entral—Hardin County, May 21—Our 


routh Was broken 
































gnd; some C€ 
adows coming 
may stool. . 
qt-worms thick. 
produce steady. 
mattle going to 
petter. Fat hog 


up. Quite 


ekness in stock. 
mb crop 150 per 
_R. Calkins. 


g—Seattered 


pout over and 


pod stand. 


wave discount 
ood, Meadows 
producing to 
op is away 
Jeleon. 


Mi—We had a fine 
hich was badly 
short. Corn is 
are a good 
are doing finely. A 
pnd a good many 


galore. There are 


ng around 12 cents, 
One neighbor 


young. 
i—We had a nice 


ures. 


early ll day, Tuesday, 
arly vl planted; first 
cultivating. 
well. 
Gardens 


Hay scarce. 
market. 
receipts lighter; 
a lot of road work being done. 
Pryit promises well. 
ing better since the warm weather. 
Pig crop 110 per cent, 
cent. 


loubtful appearance. 
hag occurred. 
and 
capacity. 
down 


South-Central—Madison 
rain Tuesday, May 17, 
needed, 
low and the grass was very 


ound is in fine shape for work. 
many young 


lambs. 


as been so fine that all the young stock 
as gotten a good start. 


has 82 cattle in 
ot almost ready for the 


Northeastern—Chickasaw 


yewtill need more for‘our hay and 
About 80 per cent of the corn is 


by a nice, light rain 
May 18. Corn 
up and a good 
Pastures and 
Oats thin, but 
coming now, and 
Prices of all farm 
Some fat 
little 
prices 


Prices a 


Young poultry do- 
No 


A few colts.— 


gouthwestern—Montgomery County, May 
showers 
ributed over these parts, 
most 
Winter wheat 


pretty well dis- 
Corn planting 
of them secured a 
presents a 
doubt, a 
Oats look 
pastures are not 
The spring pig 
the line.—Arthur 


Seyond a 


County, May 


Water was 


nearly all planted; the 
There 
pigs and they 


few colts and ¢alves 
The weather 


Young chickens 
a good many hogs 


oing to market each week, and are sell- 


and a few fat cattle. 
the feed 
market.—C. J. 


County, May 
rain on the 18th, but 
pas- 


planted. The soil is in very nice condi- 
jon to work. Early planted corn is up 
and seems to be a good stand. Lime- 


stone is being 
spring, costing $1.50 


hicks. 


looking fine. 


orn planted; only 


a few pieces 
looks like a short hay crop for two rea- 


spread on some farms this 


per ton at the quar- 


ry. A good many are losing their baby 
Apple and plum trees are loaded 
vith blossoms.—Subscriber. 

Western—Ida County, May 21—Oats are 
Seventy-five 


cent of 
up. It 


per 


fons, a dry spring and a good deal of 
the new seeding had to be plowed up. 
The recent frosts hurt tomatoes and 


Potatoes 
Preston, 


are 


field corn up. 
yet. Fine weather 
ture right now. 
were poor; look 
crop will be 


20—Apple, 
now shed 


plum 
their 


Many cattle and 
better 
short.—J. M. 
Northwestern— Palo 
and 
bountiful 


Btender garden truck, but apples, cherries 
and strawberries seem 
showing 


to be all right. 
up again.—John 


Western—Buena Vista County, May 21 
—Early sweet corn up. 


Several fields of 


Some plowing to be done 


mois- 
horses 
Early hay 


and sufficient 
now. 
Alto County, 


cherry trees 
blossoms 


May 
have 
and 


we just had a good soaker that relieved 


the dry spell. 
day, 
about all in. 
and weather 
kets are: 
hogs (top) $14, 

cents, Hatches 
mostly poor. 


Looks 
It sure helped the oats. 

Pastures not very 
has been 
Corn 54 cents, oats 33% cents, 
eges 24 

this year 
Poultry has not 


like rain to- 
Corn is 
good 


Mar- 


more 


quite cool. 


cents, hens 22 
have been 
increased 


this year.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 


Eastern—Clinton 
Planting well under 
finished. Small 
better since the 
Cloudy weather 


— 


grain 
recent 
still prevails. 


County, May 21— 
way here; some have 
and hay lJeoking 
showers. Cool, 
Orchards 
¢ 


‘was 





and gardens looking fine. 
shape. No corn moving 
having corn shipped in from western 
lowa. Pig «crop below normal, but no 
sickness reported. Quite a few spring 
colts seen and the lamb crop is above 
the average here. Eggs 26 cents, cream 
42 cents.—Fred Schepers. 
South-Central—Mahaska County, May 
20—Things are logking much better after 


Roads in good 
here. Feeders 


the fine rain that we got Tuesday. Ev- 
erything was suffering from the lack of 
moisture, but.wilt probably not be set 
back much. It is raining again this eve- 


ning. Practically all" of the plowing is 
done and most of the corn planted. Those 
that were able to harrow the corn ground 
after the rain have it in fine shape. Corn 
plowing will start next week. Pastures 
are short. There should be all kinds of 
fruit. Potatoes are just coming thru the 
ground.—L. §. 

Northwestern—Osceola 
—We had a little rain 
ago, which livened all 
new spirits in every body, business men 
well as farmers. The small grain is 
coming out much-better than what many 
predicted. Corn planting is about done, 
Some fields are coming thru the ground. 
Several are complaining of their brood 
sows, that are suckling pigs, going down 
in the hind quarters. I know of one man 
who has three down and has weaned the 
pigs before they were quite old enough 
to wean.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Eastern—Johnson County, 
Plowing is practically finished, and corn 
planting is well under way. Corn that 
was planted about two weeks ago is com- 
ing up nicely, but could stand more rain 
again. We had a nice shower the 18th— 
about half an inch. Pastures are a little 
slow. The days are a little cool, with 
usually a cool wind blowing. Prospects 
for cherries are good. Strawberries are 
in bloom. Not very many hogs going to 
market now. Young pigs are doing fairly 
well. ‘Cattle have been turned on pas- 
ture.—Omar J. Rhodes. 

Northwestern— Pocahontas County, May 
21.—Temperature about normal. <A few 
local showerg have benefited all crops. 
Heavy frost the 14th did some damage to 
oats. Fruit crop appears not damaged 
much by frost. Early planted corn up and 
shows a good stand. Pastures are fur- 
nishing some feed. Considerable amount 
of corn is being shelled and hauled to 
market. Condition of livestock fair. Lo- 
eal grain prices: Corn 56 cents, oats 32 
cents, hogs 13 to 13% cents, butterfat 37 
cents, eggs 25 cents.—F. U. Blondil. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 
very fine rain came here today 
very much needed for all crops. 
Small grain is looking fine; corn is com- 
ing up and is a fair stand; corn is mostly 
planted and all put in good and the ground 
is in fine condition now. The hay crop will 


County, May 20 
here a few days 
vegetation and put 


as 


May 21— 


21.—A 
which 


‘be very short, tho alfalfa is looking good 


and promises a fair crop. Some corn 
ing to market at 52 cents.—J.. W. N. 
Northeastern—Howard County, May 22. 
—We had an all-day rain the 18th which 
has helped the pastures a great deal. 
Corn planting is on in full swing but will 
not any more than be finished next week. 
Hay and pastures will be very short un- 
Jess we get mare rain. Many of fruit 
trees are in bloom. Smail grain is looking 
very good.—H. E. Wells. 
Central—Hamilton County, May 14.— 
Corn planting progressing very fast. Near- 


go- 


ly all spring plowing finished. Rain this 
week helped oat fields and pastures. Clo- 
ver and alfalfa fields begin to look more 
promising. Fruit tregs are in full bloom. 
Karly potatoes are coming along fine. 
All livestock is holding their place and 
doing well. Roads are good.—Lacey Dar- 
nell. 

Central—Poweshiek County, May 17.— 
Corn all planted; ground very dry Pus- 
tures short Eggs 24 cents, cream 37 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim drops in on a few old timers. 





cents, wool 30 to 34 cents, No. 4 corn 52 


cents. <A good prospect for all kinds of 
fruit. Rain is badly needed. Young stock 
all doing well.—k. W. Armstrong. 

Southern—Wapello County, May 21.— 
A fine rain Tuesday has given us new 
hope, altho many crops will have been 
cut by the drouth. Corn planting will be 
almost finished this week. Ground is in 
fair condition. Oats are looking very 
well. The hap crop Will not be very large. 
—Glen I. Fuller 

Southern—Page County, May 20.—The 
fine rain of the $th and 10th put the 
ground in excellent condition and nearly 
all the corn is planted. Some who planted 
early are having to replant. Most stock 
put out to pasture, but pastures are very 
short. A pood deal of clever and alfalfa 
winter killed. Young pigs not very nu- 
merous.—W. O. Kinagy. 

MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, May 21.—We 
have been having’ nice spring Weather, 
but a little dry on oats and grass; most 
of the rains seem to go around. Corn 
that was planted two weeks ago is com- 
ing up. Many are not yet done planting 


corn yet, and some have some plowing to 


do yet. A large acreage of corn is being 
planted. The fruit prospect is good.— 
Karl F. Watkins. 

Central—Moniteau County, May 21.— 


Weather cool Practically all corn planted. 
Pienty of moisture Grass coming fairly 
well. Receipts of livestock at stockyards 
slightly lower. Sheep shearing about 
finished. Many marketed their wool at 35 
cents. Several young colts. Demand for 
pigs good. Oats 55 cents, heavy hens 22 
cents, potatoes $3.75.—Wesley Kiesling. 
Central—Pettis County, May 20.—The 
weather conditions have been uneven and 


none too favorable for either garden or 
field crops. Rains have been “‘patchy’’; in 
some localities heavy rains have packed 
the soil and formed a hard crust which 
has retarded seed germination. Gardens 
are Jate. Fruit has set none too well. 
In instances oats have not made the 


growth we had hoped. Corn planting has 
progressed tairly well, but there is much 
to plant yet. Pastures and meadows are 
as fine as we ever have. Livestock is 
making good gains and swine are remark- 
ably free from disease—W. D. Wade. 
Western—Webster County, May 20— 
Season still two weeks late A few show- 
ers, May 7, 8 and 9, helped crops a good 
deal. Wheat looking well. Oats a good 
stand, and with good weather from now 
on will make a crop. Pastures and mea- 
adiows need more moisture. Corn is all 
planted and part cultivated once, Seed 
was all right, but the moles have taken 
jots of the seed in places. As a whole, 
the weather is colder than usual. Straw- 
berries will not be ready to pick until 
June here; they need more moisture to 
mature rightly. Farm work well up for 
the season.—J. C. Preston. 
Northern—Randolph County, May 21— 
Weather keeps cool. Inch and a half of 
rain Tuesday, which put ground in good 


shape for working First corn planted 
is coming up and growing slowly. Gar- 
dens not doing well. Some complaint of 
chinch bugs in wheat. Méadows will be 
short. Eegs 23 cents, young fries 38 
cents.—Wim. Bagby. 

NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 
15—The wheat that is left is doing finely. 
Fifteen to twenty per cent of the wheat 
wag sO badly damaged by the dust storms 


that it was sown to oats or listed to corn. 
Oats are growing nicely. We have had 
several showers lately that helped won- 
derfully, but we need more rain. Pota- 
toes are growing nicely and plenty of 
bugs are waiting for them. A great 
many report a short pig crop this year. 


Lots of new brooder 





A yvood lamb crop. 





De LAST WEEKS 
PICTURE SLIM 
TRIED To Plow 
OVER A MOUND 
WITH AL'S TRICK 
TRACTOR, JUST 
AS HE REACHED) 
THE ToP OF 
THE MOUND HE 
FELL IN —— 
NOW LET'S 
SOLVE THE 
MYSTERY !! 
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houses, 


er chicks. 
market. 
Charles 


crops 
out short; 


—John F, 


Eastern— Randolph 
We had a big rain this week, after three 
weeks of dry weather. 
planted 
oats are looking 
gardens are about 
for 


will be 


is usual 
Rickert. 


INCREASE IN ACREAGE OF LEGUMES 

Clover and alfalfa campaigns in middle- 
western states 
acreage 
that of cultivated crops, according to fig- 
ures compiled by A. J. 
istician for the Hlinois Department of Age 


the 


Ticulture. 
acres of 


Uinois 


lowa 
Indiana 
Ohio 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Michigan and Missouri show the largest 
Both of 
especially active during the last five years 
in alfalfa and clover campaigns. 
sin and Michigan rank highest in the pro- 
portion of acreage of legumes to that of 
cultivated crops, 
centage of 


increases. 


grown in 
states. 


NEBRASKA T. B. ERADICATION LAW 


The 


bovine 


law 


cently ‘heen 
courts. 
after 


the 
terned 
in details, 


particulars. 


been made 
losis 
which 
the 


be tested. 


they could be fined for refusing to allow } 
testing 
no legal 
injunction. 


the 
had 
der an 
overruled 


eradication 


braska. 


STUDYING WHITE GRUBS 
White grubs, 
pest in 
being thoroly studied by 
of lowa 


serious 


partment 
Mt. 


eggs lald 


roots 
the 


the 


oil 
enthusiasm for poultry raising, but a good 
many are losing a large number of brood- 


M. 
Central—Clay 


A few hogs still going. to 

But few cattle; price too low.— 
Turner. 

County, May 22.—All 

for rain. Wheat heading 


suffering 
will have to use headers. 
two-thirds of a crop. 
bushel, corn 
40 cents, butterfat 35 cents, 
Burr. 


legumes per 
vated crops and the increase: 


Missouri tee 


1924 1925 Iner. 
axudecmeGee 7.33 10.34 3.01 
tienanenae 7.97 13.76 5.79 
wneud were 10.50 2.25 1.75 
jadegecweda 9.59 14.15 4.56 
ieoncaeders 12.98 17.63 4.65 J 
(itdeionds 22.65 30.02 1.37 
Pekerais .24.91 30.10 5.19 


the 


tuberculosis in 


under 
brought 
refusal 
Saunders county 


Pleasant. 
beetles, have a three-year life cycle. 
this year 
first year as grubs they have tremendous 
appetites and do extreme damage to the 
of plants, 
infestation 
as grubs, they grow fat and lazy and do 
less damage. 
weak link in the life cycle of these grubs, 
biologists 
them and their life habit». 












































































brooder etoves and general 


Fruit 
Prices—Wheat $1.32 | 
55 cents, barley 45 cents, oats 
eges 23 cents. 


INDIANA 

County, May 21— 
Most of the corn 
this week. Pastures and 
fine since the rain. The 
two weeks later than 
this time of year.—Noel E. i 


have 
of legumes in 


appreciably increased 
proportion to 


Surratt, crop stat- 


follow 
100 


Figures showing the 


acres of culti- 


these states have been 
Wiscon- 
owing to the high per- 


principally clover, 
northern parts of these 


legumes, 


UPHELD | 
the eradication of 
Nebraska has re- 
be constitutional by | 
law, Which was pat- | 
the lowa law, tho differing f 
was held to valid in all { 
Considerable progress has 
in combating bovine tubercu- 
this law. The point at issue q 
the case into. court was i 
of certain cattle Owners in 
to allow their cattle to 
Their contention was that 


covering 


held to 
This 


be 


of their cattle but the state 
right to compel testing un- 
This contention was | 
With this degision, T. B. i 
will proceed rapidly in Ne- 


which are becoming a 
southeastern Iowa, are 
the biology de- 
Wesleyan College, at i 
white grubs, or May { 
The 

This H 


The 


hatch in 1927. 


particularly corn, where ; 
is bad. The second year, i 
With a view to finding the 


are studying thousands of 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 28, 19 

















NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 








corn 
30 to 
given 


radio program for 
week of May 
standard time is 


Following is a 
belt farmers for 
June 5. Central 
thruout. 

MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day Sunday) 

WOT (Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. 
12:30 yp. m. 

WLS (Chicago, 345)—8:00, 8:30, 
9:30, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 
noon; 12:25, 1:00, 5:09 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 409)—11:00 a. 
noon, 19:40 p. m. 

Wor (Davenport, 

WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon, 2:00 p. m. 

WOS (Jefferson’ City, Mo., 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a, 
noon, 2:00 p. m. 

KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30 
10:30 a. m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 

WDAF (Kansas City, Mo., 366)—6:00 
Pp. m. 

weco (Minneapolis, 
10:30 a. m.; 1:00, 2:09, 

WOAW (Omaha, 
@. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 

KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 

WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)— 
8:45, 9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 
Pp. m. 


the 


except 


m., 


9:00, 
12:00 


m., 12:00 


484)—12:57 p. m. 
526)—9:45 a. m., 
441)—8:00, 
m., 12:00 


and 


416)—8:45, 
5:45, 10:00 p. m. 
526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 
6:45 p. m. 


9:45, 


FARM TALKS 


Monday, May 31— 
WLS—12:00, R. F. D. 
Day program. 
WHO—12:13 p. m., 
WMAQ (Chicago, 
Prairie Farmer Farm 
WOI—12:45 p. m., 
tions. 
KFKX—12:50 p. 
WCCO—7:30 op. 
“Preventing Hog 
KFNF (Shenandoah, 
try Talk. 

Tuesday, June 1— 
WLS—12:00 noon, Chas. 5S. 
“Farm Bureau in the Far West.” 
WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 
WCCcoO—12:15 p. m., Farm Flashes. 
KSO (Clarinda, Iowa, 242)—12:30 p. m., 

Farm Program. 
WMAQ—12:30 p. 
Farm Talks 
WOI—12:45 p. m., 
Questions. 
Wednesday, June 2— 
WHO—10:00 a. m., Farm News Digest. 
12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 
WMAQ—11:45 a. m., Prairie 
Farm’ Talks 
WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club. 
WOI—12:45 p. m., Poultry Questions. 
Thursday, June 3— 
WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. 
Porter, ‘‘Farm Bureau in the 
WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm 
WMAQ—12:30 p. m., Prairie 
Farm Talks P 
WoOI—12:45 p. m., Farm Crops Ques- 
tions. 
Friday, June 4— 
WMAQ—11:10 a. 
Farm Talks 
WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, “John 
Turnipseed, S, H. Thompson, President 
A. F. B. F.;: Enos Lees, ‘“‘Farm Bureau 
in the East.” 
WHO—12:13 p. 


Club, Memorial 
Radio Farm School, 
447)—12:30 p. m., 
Talks. 
Horticulture Ques- 
m., Hog Day. 

m., W. A. Billings, 
Cholera Losses.”’ 
Iowa, 263)—Poul- 


Brown, 


m., Prairie Farmer 
° 


Animal Husbandry 


Farmer 


Club, J. F. 
South.” 

School. 
Farmer 


m., Prairie Farmer 


m., Radio Farm School. 
WCCO—12:15 p. m., Farm Flashes. 
KSO—12:30 p. m., Farm Program, 
WOI—12:45 p. m., Agricultural 

nomics. 

KFKX—12:50 p. m., Farm Service Day. 
Saturday, June 5— 

WHO—10:00 a. m., Farm 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club Round- 
up, Elsie Mae Minstrels; P. V. Ewing, 
Market Questions: C.. EF. Hearst, “Farm 
Bureau in Middle-West.”’ 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 
WOC—3:00 p. m., 
inclusive. 

WLS—8:45 a. m., 
2:30 p. m., Tuesday, 

WCCO—2:05 p. m., 
day, Friday; 4:30 p. m., Thursday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—10:00 a. 
day to Saturday; 12:45 p. m., 
Tuesday, Thursday; 2:00 p. m., 
day, Friday. 

WHT 10:00 a. m., Monday to Saturday, 
CHURCH SERVICES, MAY 30 
WCAL (Northfield, Minn., 337)—8:30 
a. m., 9:15 p. m., Norwegian Church 

Service 
WQJ—9:00 a. m., People’s Church. 
WOAW—9:00 a. m., Omaha Gospel 

Tabernacle; 9:00 p. m., Grace M. E, 

Church. 

WLS—9:45 a. m., University 
cago Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little 
Church. 

KY W—10:00 a. m., 





Eco- 


News Digest. 


Monday to Friday, 
Monday to Friday; 
Wednesday, Friday. 

Monday, Wednes- 


m., Mon- 
Monday, 
Wednes- 


of Chi- 
Brown 


Central Church; 6:00 
p. m., Sunday Evening Club. 

WSM (Nashville, Tenn., 283)—10:30 a. 
m., First Presbyterian Church. 

KFNF—10:45 a. m., 2:30, 3:00, 6:30, 
8:00 p. m. 

WOI—11:00 a. m., Iowa State College 
Chapel. 





WCCO—10:50 a. m., Hennepin Avenue 
M. E. Church; 4:19 p. m., House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church. 

WHO—11:00 a. m.,, 
Christ Scientist. 

WHT—3:00, 7:00 p. m. 

WDAF—1:00 p. m., Vesper Services. 

Wwoc—s:00 p. m., Edwards Congre- 
gational Church, Davenport. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, May 30— 

WLS—11:00 a. m., Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Organ Concert, 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old 
Program, Palmer Little 
p. m., Tri-City Symphony 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ 
7:20 p. om Fourteenth 
11:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life 
phony. 

Wcco—7:15 p. m., Atwater Kent Con- 
cert, Allen MeQuhae and Orchestra, Cin- 
ecinati; 9:30 p. m., Hugo Goodwin Organ 
Concert. 

WLW—7:30 p. m., 
Monday, May 31— 

WILW—7:00 p. m., 
chestra. 

woc—s:00 p. 
Club Program. 

KSD (St. Louts, 545)—8:00 p. m., 
Opera Co. (WEAF). 

WDAF—38:00 p. m., 
chestra and Silvertone Quartet; 9:00 p. 
m., Ivanhoe Band and Glee Club 

WSM—8:15 p. m., Murdoch School 
Music 

WOAW—9.00 p. 
Musical Program. 
Tuesday, June 1— 

woc, wcco, KSD—6:30 p. m., Gold 
Dust Twins; 7:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet. 

KSD—8:00 p. m., Moment Musicale; 
8:30 p. m., Vineent Lopez Orchestra. 
Wednesday, June 2— 

woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., 
hadours. 

WHO—7:15 p. 
chsetra, 

WDAFP, 
(WEAF) 

WLS—8:00 p. m., WLS Trio; 10:00 p. 
m., Benson Hour of Popular Music. 

WMAQ—8:30 p. m., Whitney Trio. 
Thursday, June 3— 

WLS—7:20 p. m., 
rority Program. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., 
8:00 p. m., Bankers’ 

woc, Wcco, 


First Church of 


Folks’ Musical 
Symphony; 9:30 
Orchestra. 
Life Trio; 
Cavalry Band; 


Little Sym- 


Orchestra. 


Crosley Salon Or- 


m., Davenport Women’s 


Grand 


Zez Confrey’s Or- 


of 


m., German-American 


Ipana Trou- 


m., Irene Doran’s Or- 


KSD—8:00 p. m., Light Opera 


Mu Phi Epsilon So- 
Raleigh 
Life Trio. 
KSD—8:00 p. m., 
rich Silvertown Cord Orchestra. 
KSO—8:00 p. m., Essex Band. 
WIAZ (Chicago, 329)—8:00 p. m., Spe- 
cial Musical Program. 
Friday, June 4— 
WLS—7:30 p. m., 
Choir: 8:00 p. m., 
Quartet. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., 
gram 
wceco, WDAF—8:00 p. m., 
Angelo Persians Orchestra. 
WHO-—11:00 p. m.,  Philbrick’s 
chestra 
Saturday, June 5— 
WMAQ—6:30 p. m., Hotel La Salle Or- 
chestra. 
WLW—7:30 p. 
rella” College 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


wcco, KSD—12:00 noon, National Me- 
morial Day Exercises from Washington, 
BD; 

WCco—9:30 p. m., Portal Players. 
Tuesday, June 1— 

WLS—6:15 p. m., Davis Bdwards, Mod- 
ern Poetry. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Home Brand Min- 
strels. 
Wednesday, June 2— 

WLS—7:00 p. m 
gram, based on 

WMAQ—9:00 p. 
Saturday, June 5— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. 
WcCcco—s:00 p. m., ‘Fireside Philoso- 
phies, Rev. Roy L. Smith. 
WDAF—8:00 p. m., 

Town.” 
WMAQ—9:00 p. m 
Radio Revue. 


EVERY NIGHT FEATURES 
(Monday to 


WGN (Chicago, 303)—9:00 p. m., Sam 
and Henry; 9:20 p. m., The Play Shop. 
WLS—7:00 p. m., Surprise Hour. 
WHT—11:00 p. m., Your Hour, 
Barnes and Al Carney. 
WDAF—11:45 p. m., Frolic. 


SPORTS FEATURES AND NEWS 
(Monday to Saturday) 

WLS—3:30, 4:00, 5:15 p. m. 

WDAF—3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 5:00, 6:00 p. m. 

WCCO—4:00, 5:55, 10:00 p. m. 

WoOc—5:55 p. m. 

WHT—6:00, 10:00 p. m. 

WLW—6:50 p. m. 

WMAQ—2:45 p. m., (May 31, June 1, 2), 
Baseball from Cubs’ Park. 

WOAW—6:40 p. m. 


Quintet; 


Good- 


Presbyterian Church 
Treble Clef Ladies’ 


Grand Opera Pro- 
Whittall 


Or- 


“Mi- 
Cincinnati. 


m., Grand Opera, 
of Music of 


Model Radio Pro- 
Listeners’ Tdeas. 
m., WMAQ Players. 


“Around the 


+. Chicago Theater 


Saturday, inclusive) 


Pat 


Nighthawk 











CHILDREN’S HOUR 

WCCO—5:15 p. m., Monday to Friday, 
Children’s Hour. 

WLS—6:00 p. m., 
day, Lullaby Time. 

WDAF—6:10 p. m., Tell 
Lady, Monday to Saturday. 

WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesdays, ‘Uncle 
Dutch.” 

WSM—7:45 p. m., Monday to Saturday, 
Bedtime Story Interlude. 

WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 


Tuesday to Satur- 


Me a Story 


USE POISONS TO CONTROL GARDEN 
INSECTS 

“The sooner folks forget 
the home remedies and get down to Ssci- 
entific facts about garden insects and 
control measures, the better it will be for 
both themselves and their gardens.” 

The foregoing statement was made by 
A. lL. Ford, extension entomologist at the 
South Dakota State College, in reply to 
a question ag to thé®practicability of cer- 
tain home controls for garden insects 

All inseets feed in one of two Ways. 
There are biting insects on one hand and 
suckers on the other; each group requires 
a separate and distinct method of at- 
tack. Arsemate of lead and black leaf 40, 
a nicotine contact spray, are two mate- 
rials which, when properly applied, will 
control nine-tenths of the bugs that cause 
trouble. 

“For biting insects, lead 
be used in one of two ways, either as a 
spray or as a dust,”’ says Mr. Ford. “As 
a@ spray, one ounce of the powder to 
each gallon of water. Mix the lead arse- 
nate into a paste with # small amount of 
water before putting into the full amount 
of spray solution. If water is used 
for the spray solution and a small amount 
of ordinary laundry soap is added to the 
spray, it will spread and stick to the 
plants better. 

“If a garden sprayer is not available, 
lead arsenate should be used as a dust. 
Mix the powdered lead arsenate with ten 
or twelve parts of flour, air-slacked lime 
or even fine road dust, and shake this 
mixture on the infested plants thru a 
cheesecloth bag, consisting of two thick- 
nesses of cloth. If the dusting is done 
early in the morning when the dew is on 
the plants, it will stick better, 

“In combating plant lice, mix black leaf 
40 at the rate of one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls to each gallon of water, Use 
soft water and add soap spreader 
and sticker. This spray actually 
hit the bugs to kill them 

Mr. Ford declares that striped cucum- 
ber beetles and cut-worms can not be 
controlled effectively with lead arsenate. 
The cucumber beetles attack cucumber 
plants when they are so small that poi- 
sons are not effective simply because 
there is not enough surface on which to 
spray or dust. If the hills of cucumbers 
are tented with cheesecloth till the plants 
have three or four pairs of leaves, control 
is easily possible with lead arsenate dust. 
Cucumber hills can be tented by sticking 
three or four sticks into the ground about 
the hill. These are then covered with a 
piece of cheesecloth and dirt is hoed on 
that part of the cloth which lies on the 
ground to keep it in place, The tents 
should be left on until the plants are 
crowding. 

Cut-worms 


about most of 


arsenate can 


use 


soft 


as a 
must 


are controlled with bran 
mash. This is made as follows: Mix one 
level tablespoonful of paris green thru 
each quart of wheat bran while dry. Two 
quarts of bran will take up one quart of 
liquid to make a mash of the proper con- 
sistency. This quart of liquid should con- 
tain about one-quarter of a pint of mo- 
lasses. Add the liquid slowly to the dry 
poisoned bran and mix vigorously until all 
the bran is thoroly wet. 

Put this bait out only late in the eve- 
nig, as cut-worms work only at night. If 
they are cutting cabbage or tomato plants 
place a teaspoonful of the mash at the 
base of each plant. If-the pest is working 
on all parts of the garden, it should be 
broadcast. If young chicks have the run 
of the garden, they should be shut up be- 
fore using this poisoned bait. 


FREE SCOURING TESTS OF WOOL 
SAMPLES 

Wool growers may have samples of their 
wools graded and scoured, free of charge, 
by filing an application with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., where a wool scouring laboratory 
is now available for conducting such tests 
facilities will permit. Applications 
should be mailed to G. T. Willingmyre, in 
charge of wool standardization. The ap- 
plicant will be sent a parcel post mailing 
sack and instructions to the proper 
method of drawing a sample so that it 
will be representative of any large lot of 
raw wool in the grease. 

Experiments conducted in the laboratory’ 
during the past year have yielded valuable 
information on scouring loss or “shrink- 
age’’ of a large variety of domestic raw 
wools. The results have proved of great 
interest to many wool growers and their 
practical application will enable any pro- 
ducer to obtain a reasonably accurate 
estimate of shrinkage on his wool. 

Wool samples submitted to the depart- 
ment will be returned scoured, together 
with a report of the Shrinkage and the 
grade in which the wool has been class?- 
fied according to the official wool grades 
of the United States. 


as 


as 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK sue 


SHORTHORNS im 
June 16—C. BD. Hoover & Son, Delphos ja 
June 22—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon. te 
J. A. Benson, Prop. — 
June 23—Miller Bros., Britt, Iowa, 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
July 29—Minnesota Holstein 
Minn. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, 
Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kipgl 
Iowa, 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsbyy 



































































































Towa, 


Co., Aust) 


lowa, 7 


lowa. 
Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein 

Minn. 
Feb. 2—E. 
Feb. 9—B. 


Co, & 


J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa, 
A. Samuelson & Son, Kipe 
Iowa. 


Feb, 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Ig 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kirg 


Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 

7—H. E .Busby, Washington, fg 
1—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Lowa, 
2—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Io 
3—P. J. Welsh, Washington, lows 
i—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Ig 
i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Jo 
0—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wi 
—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa,” 
5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Towa 
6—R. F. French, Independence, § 
6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Io 
L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—KE. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Io 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Libe 

Iowa, 
Oct. 9—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il, 
Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa , 
Oct. 14—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lany¢ 

Iowa. ; 
Oct. 14—J. C. 

fis. 

Oct. 27—C, A. McCormick, Mechaniesyif 

Iowa. 
Oct. 80—Allerton Farms, Monticello, If, 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, 
Jan, 2 srooker, Forest City, Io 
Feb. -. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Towa! 
Feb, 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, W 
Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green 


Wis 
Bros., West Liberty, 


Sept. 1 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 

r: 


Hendricks, Hazel Green? 


y 

Feb. 9—Anderson 

Iowa. } 
feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia, 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Io 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa, 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa) 


Special Notice to Adve 
Those who desire to make ehanges in or 
tinue’ advertisements aiready running must 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach w 
later than Wednesday of the week preeeding 
of issue in order to be eure of same being made. T 
above also applies to advertisements requiring 
ification or special position. Our pages begia & 
to the eleetrotyper on Wednesday morning and 
changes can be made after pages are made 
advertisements, however, can usually be 
received as late as Monday morning of 
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WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK} 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen? look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur 
pose of their work is to render service f 
not alone to the advertiser, but like 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, ho 
hogs and sheep during the year, al 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are dé 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, ' 
are welcome to their services. There} 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They} 
can help you. Perhaps you would likef 
to buy a herd boar, a team of maresf 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen i 
help you find what you want. Theitf 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- f 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmée.® 
Send your sale bids to them if you afeg 
not able to attend. They will be han 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you wath 
and we will ask them to help you Be] 
it. Address all communications to | 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, | 

Des Moines, lowa 
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Field Notes 


HOLSTEINS FROM MINNESOTAS 
BEST HERDS 

On June 4, at Austin, Minn., will be 
held a sale that should comman 
attention of all men interested in ™ 
stein cattle. Seventy-five cows and heif* 
ers, some fresh, others are springers 
are soon to freshen, will be sold. et | 
have been selected with care from 3s 
Piebe herds in Minnesota, and are Wi 
out question as desirable a lot of cattle 
will sell this year. Then there . 
fifteen head of bulls of splendid type® 
conformation and from dams with ree 
up to 87 pounds in seven days @ 
pounds in a year. Seventy-five Beet 
this offering are from accredited & 
the balance of the offering are f 
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.q nerds, so that the buyers are 
» no risk as to the condition and 
“ih of their purchases. Look up the 
jssue and write for the catalog 
m your plans now to attend. 
n. Tatiecase mention this paper.—Frank O. 
7 S, Adv. ’ 

MMOOVER'S DISPERSION SALE 

KE. Hoover & 
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3 dispersion sale of C.. Loov 
I The ‘vertised elsewhere in this issue, 
Own. ap" years of care in the selection 





resents 


hd breeding The 





of Scotch Shorthorns. 





Austip. presents the uppermost in breed- 
‘ Md. those who know the he rd and 
lowa, 7 eeder’s regret that it is being sold, 
Wey are offering you cattle from a fed- 

+ Kirog@Bajly accredited herd that has never 
n infected with any disease, and of 
etsburgam, cows and heifers offered in this sale 
ny will be bred to Marshall Marks- 

Austj ~f the new herd bull, which alone is 
: attraction, being one of the best bulls 

A. He is three years old 


is ear. 
ony his, record aS a producer should 
tract discriminating buyers. The cow 
rd is in good breeding condition, many 
ith calves at side, the younger ones be- 
bg sired by Count Whitehall, the senior 
rd sire, which sells in this sale, and 
og shown with his get #80 successfully 
y the Hoovers at the leading fairs.— 
uy L. Bush, Adv. 
COL. W. H. COOPER’S HERD 
[spent a little time at the Cooper farm, 
edrick, Iowa, a short time ago. On 
ig farm is one of Jowa’s choice Angus 
rds of over 100 head, and, boys, if you 
ant to see a real sight, just take a look 
the twenty-five or thirty spring calves. 
at’s not all; listen! “Two hundred and 
fty-four spring pigs! If you don’t think 
sings are moving down there, it will pay 
ou to take a trip down and see. _ Mr. 
ooper says they haven’t had one bit of 
ckness or trouble with their pigs this 
wing, and I can easily believe it. They 
ely do look fine. Another tip—Mrs. 
ooper is some cook; take it from one 
ho knows.—I'rank O. Storrs, Adv. 
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icsvilMURT H. NEAL OFFERS SHORTHORNS 

Burt H. Nea,l of Mt. Vernon, lowa, is 
» Ill fering some very choice young bulls 
a. md females for sale. Mr. Neal has been 
» Io ie of Iowa’s constructive breeders for 
» Tow @ past 25 years and he is raising the 
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y, ass of cattie that are in demand, The 
Greeq rd numbers over 70 head and those of 
Mt ee Matte Caf! Sion ue 
eis of Aged 1 Pa ] bacosd = Pra a ‘ ’. s t bs 4 
ke ia LAKESIDE’ POLANDS 


We wish to report the splendid develop- 
yearling boar Black 
T. Edson, of 
easily one of 


ent made by the 
awk, owned by Mr. J. 
Towa. He is 


torm Lake, 

, Lowe Bic biggest junior yearlings of the year, 
nd we believe he is good enough to win 
place in any show in Iowa, He and 
ecumseh are the sires of most of the 
O spring pigs we saw recently at Lake- 
ide, There is a litter of seven by New 
lope, the boar Allerton Farms recently 
aid. $3,000 for, that should furnish de- 

ng ¢ ided attractions this fall and winter. 

in lin all, Lakeside herd is in line with 

e best we have seen this spring. The 
lew Shorthorn herd bull, Master Rodney, 
mrchased at the March Blair Bros.’ sale 
ta cost of $680, the top of the sale, is 
uch at home in his new quarters and 

Bs materially to the setting at Lake- 


ide Poland China and Shorthorn ad- 

ir will enjoy a visit at Lakeside 

arm.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

} GAFFEY’S CHESTER WHITES 

> m™ Mr. W. E. Gaffey, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 

es I p one of the wise ones in equipping him- 
elf to supply the demand for good pure- 

le 







‘OCK 


red Chesterg when they are needed. This 


} ear he has around 150 spring pigs that 
vill compare favorably with the many 
pigs he has heretofore 


| ood crops of 
— aised. He also has 15 fall boars picked 


rom the tops of a half carload that are 


a ery choice. Five of these, also a spring 
like- tter of eight, are of same mating as 
d is me sensational boar, Lakeside Pilot, that 
8 ur. Gaffey raised last year and that is 
visit ow in the La Doux herd. That the 
, hesters have been good to Mr. Gaffey, 
= € might state that in the year 1925 he 






ld $8,672 worth, and to date for 1926 he 
las sold $7,908 worth, and there will be 








A ' t least $; 000 worth more to be added to 
'h re) his befor the year ends—Holmes Can- 
nen ne, Adv. 





WAGGONER BROS. LIGHT ON 
hey | POLANDS 
likefim The combined 


but 





& comt pig crop from the two 
ares, | herds of Waggoner Bros., of Sutherland, 
wil fapowa, number but 120 head this year, 


‘neit faewhich is much helow their usual number. 














sel-fa ey have a lot of g00d pigs, however, 
mer.jaeed expect to make them better than 
are pmever before, Many are by The Sammy, 
nal he Kritzeck boar ‘by New Monarch, and 





y the senior herd boar, Produce r, grand 
















take mampion at both Spencer and Orange 
time pity last fall. They have a choice litter 
ant, Dy Wall Street Jr., another litter by 

Mmistice Boy, also one by None Such 
t m6 three others by Giant Buster. Wag- 
+ ner Bros. will be in splendid condition 
’ © supply old custc ; 

hie tay a customers with new blood 

Jmes Cantine, Adv. 





a ED WITTER’S DUROCS 

ake, pages bigs Ed Witter, of Storm 
here thie” ever raised may be seen 
he boar Act, and they are raised by 
© say fc Advertiser, that we had much 
Witter has last winter. Altogether, Mr. 
Osition go 110 pigs and will be in a good 
ew ‘guaten take care of both old and 
EMMAt the pro's. Needing boars this fall. 
Hol | © proper time Mr. Witter’s card will 
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neler? Pear in Wallaces’’ Farmer.— 
r : ade. se Farmer.—Holmes 
‘hee EDWARDS’ DUROCS 

j eg We are ¢ 

with Drom isis, pleased to report a much more 
Sing crop of gpri j oye 
le Mt Mr. BJ % 4 spring pigs at the home 
ie. ne eee ao “lwards, of Alta, Iowa, than 
' 80. The thriftiness of the 100 


+f lore pigs 





uch we Saw here recently is 

, eourares make any hog breeder feel 

: ‘ I - Intense Colonel’s Best and 
ack are 





responsible for the greater 
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part of these. Ag Mr. Edwards’ herd is 
strong in the blood of the noted boar, 
Intense Colonel, he will quote a very con- 
servative price on Intense Colonel's Best 
and also a brother of his. Both are ju- 
nior yearlings and are boars that those 
wanting the most popular Colonel breed- 
ing would do well to look up.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


KNOP’S DUROC PROSPECTS GOOD 

Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa, pur- 
chased last fall the’ good young boar, 
Wildfire Jr., from the Samuelsons’ herd, 
and as a result has around ninety good 
pigs, largely by this boar. Wildfire Jr. 
breeds the same admirable type as his 
sire, Wildfire. Mr. Knop plans on show- 
ing him at Sioux City and other shows 
this fall. Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
have an opportunity of buying sons of 
Wildfire Jr., October 8. Particulars will 
appear in this paper concerning the offer- 
ing in due time.—Holmes Cantine, Adv, 


GUY HANNA & SONS, BATAVIA, 
IOWA 

I believe in Redeemer Over, this firm 
has about the best boar I ever saw on this 
farm. He is developing well and has the 
looks of a real herd boar. The pigs by 
him are showing up finely. A very prom- 
ising litter by Big Sun Beam and out of 
a sow by The Redeemer is a litter that 


should cause a lot of trouble for other 
showmen at the fairs this fall, for they 
surely will be there.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 
Belgian and Percheron stallions of top 


individual merit are advertised by Hol- 
bert Farms, Greeley, Iowa. This old, reli- 
able firm made a select importation in 
the spring, from which buyers can make 
choice selections. See ad and write or 
visit Holbert Farms if interested in buy- 
ing good Belgians and Percherons. Kind- 
ly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing.—H. M. Yoder, Adv. , 
MILLER’S DUROCS, 

Bert E. Miller, Lisbon, Iowa,whe has 
raised his share of good Duroes, has sev- 
enty nice pigs this Spring. You know 
sJert is one of those fellows who has his 
pigs out in individual houses in the pas- 


ture where grass and shade trees grow 
in abundance. The pigs do lok great. 
There are litters by Big Harvester, The 


Clipper, Super Six, several by Sky Rock- 
et’s Masterpiece—altogether a nice bunch, 
doing finely.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
HESNER’S POLANDS 
Clair Hesner, of Independence, 
has a dandy bunch of forty-five 
sired by Highwayman Lad, a choice 
of The Highwayman. In facet, this 
is j about the best Highwayman boar 
» seen. His sows are by Black Pep- 
per, The Pathfinder and Prosperity. Clair 
Ilesner is One of the young breeders who 
is making a real success of the hog busi- 
ness.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


CURTIS’ POLANDS 
Wesley Curtis, of Independence, 


Iowa, 
pigs 


boar 


Iowa, 


has a nice lot of sixty-five Polands, and 
they show the result of good care. The 
pigs are by a son of The Highwayman 


and a son of The Index. Wesley is doing 
a nice job of growing the pigs and under 
his care they will have a chance to de- 
velop into real individuals.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
WARDER’S POLANDS 

H. BE. Warder, of Ottumwa, Iowa, own- 
er of Wall Street Boy, has forty pigs this 
spring. Mr. Warder had bad luck with 
his early pigs, but these forty farrowed 
in late March are looking fine. One 
choice litter by Perfection, another by 
The Geni, the other by Wall Street Boy, 
are coming well at this time.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 








SHORTHORNS. 
nnn 
A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Villager’s Emage, a bul! that is 
string a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some top 


bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermi!!! bul! Vill ager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with cbarac- 
ter. Let us tell] you more. Write or cali on 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Good Scotch Bhorthorn Bulls, sired by and includ- 

ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried sire by Village 

Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulle with 

substance from heavy milking dame 

BLISS BROS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE BSHORTHOKN BULLS — 15 
from 8 monthé to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 bead, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding 

Burt @. Neal, Mt. Vernon, fa., KH. F. D. 8. 























POLLED SHORTHORNS 
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SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
&@ proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Superior; 2 yeare. Have reds and roane that 
will please good judges 


J.T. Ferguson & Sons, Laurens. lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joine town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
H. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The two Polled Shorthorn bulle we offered last month 
moved promptiy, and we are making a especial offer 
for May of a red 13 month bull, wt. 800. Price ¢150.00. 
He is the low down blocky type. Accredited berd. 
Also other bulls 10 to 12 month's old 
®. B. Hudson & Son, Kt. 5, Knexville, Ia. 




















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Hoover & Son’s Dispersion 


(Sale at farm } mile south of Delphos, Iowa, on Primary No 15, and four tiles 
so. of Benton, lowa, which is on main line of C.G. W. R. R. and Primary No. 3) 


Delphos, lowa, June (6th 
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City in $1924. 
for $2,500. 


some good breeder. 


Jager, V 
in their prime and are heavy 
Count Whitehall, the senior 


to Marshall’s Marksman. 


Don’t fail to write for catalog. 





| Hoover & Son, 


MARSHALL’S MARKSMAN 


Marshall’s Marksman wasthe top bull in the Central sale at Kansas 


One of his sons, ‘‘Field Marshal,’’ recently sold 
Many of the females carry his services. 
experiment but a proven breeder and will make a reputation for 


45 HEAD—5 BULLS—40 FEMALES 

This dispersion includes daughters of such noted sires as Imp. Vil- 
illage Beau, Villayer’s Diamond, 
many other bulls noted for their breeding worth. 

in calf or have calves at foot by 
1erd bull that has made such an 
enviable record as a show bull and a breeder of merit. 
heifers and many of the cows that have calves at foot wil! be bred 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when you write. 
N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. Guy L. Bush, Fieldman. 


He is not an 


Imp. Robinson, and 
These cows are 


All of the 
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BREEDERS SALE 
JUNE 4 
AUSTIN 


MINNESOTA 

















90 BYZ5 HOLSTEINS ? AUCTION 


Carefully selected from leading “Piebe” Herds in Minnesota. 
Rich in the blood of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King, 
breed’s greatest sire of type and production. 


Many high record cows and heifers; Fresh Cows; Springers; 
Heifers; Calves, 


All of splendid type and from dams with records up to 387 Ibs. 
in 7 days and 1,000 lbs. in a year, 

NAFE CATTLE TO BUY: 
Rest from Supervised herds. Retest. 


MELIN-PETERSON COMPANY, Sales Mgrs. 
Gorham Building, 


75 FEMALES 


Many show prospects. 
15 MALES 


75 head from Accredited herds. 
For further infurmation, write 


Minneapolis, Minn 








°POLAND-CHINAS 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilta bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Holfe, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good busky, heavy boned boars of Sept. Ist farrow. 
Sired by Climax by Eliminator. Dams mostly by 
Oak Glen Diamond. $85.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


FOCOCe PLL PLL LLLP 


TWO BOARS _For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
yearling lowa Btate Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, be isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices 
DB. V. Crawford & Sons, Earltham, lowa. 











Fall Boars For Sale 


Good to choice. Also a few bred gilts. 
Cholera immune Priced right and 
guaranteed right. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 





DUBOG JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS” 


Rea! herd boars—yes, show boara and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and mf s 
BRival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL Boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 





CHESTER WHITES 


OO em 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteoue treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowa 
TAMWORTSHS 


Big busky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths sale. Breeding. individuale and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, # mi. W. Joboson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 
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60 newly imported L ‘ 

stallions from Belg- fal *, 
jum and France and 4 . 
50 native bred astal. L Ulf 

lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tone. Large 
selection of firat class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed 
ing stallfons for sale 
cheap. Terma 

HOLBERT FARMS 

Greeley, la. & Wenona,it. 








BOK SALE OK THADE 


Percheron Stallion Stud 


Book No. 141603. A ton horse, sound and 
a sure breeder 
Wm. 0. Notz, Creston, lowa 


Big Value in Big Jacks 
Large selection of three, four, five and 
eix year old Black Mammoth tried 
breeding Jack’s at grower's prices. 
Fred Chandler, K.7, Chariton, Ia. 
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BOLSTEINS. 
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MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered —calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of miik 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elgewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. HMensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 











AUCTION EERS 
nwa APOPPPPLOPPPORD PDAs 
LAVE STOCK 
© 8 AUCTIONEER 
Marias, leowa 





1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 


Clarinda, lowa 


H. J. MCMURRAY' LIVE Stock 


AUCTIONEER 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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5,000 Spring Building 
Material Bargains! 
Everything for building, repairing or remodel- 


ing at wholesale prices. Biggest stock in the 
country. 


























Lumber Wallboard Plumbing 
Shingles Screens Supplies 
Lath Garages Paints and 
Flooring Stairs Varnish 
Windows Porch Glass 

Doors Columns Hotbed Sash 
Roofing Cabinets Tinners’ 
Mouldings Furnaces Supplies, etc. 


Jap-a-Top Slate 

Surfaced Roofing 
Green or red. 85 Ibs. to roll. 
Fire resisting; guaranteed 15 
years. 





















Gordon-Van Tine . 
Home No. 508 


A Wonderfully Convenient Farm Home—Materials & 1 164 


This is not only one of the best planned coun- 
try homes ever designed, but gives you an im- 
pressive looking house at an economical price. 


Note the floor-plan at the left. Six good- 
sized rooms, with entrance hall, bath, plenty 
of closets, nook for ice-box in rear entry, built- 
in features, attic, big, roomy front porch. 

The square floor-plan, of course, keeps down 
the cost of building, and at the same time, al- 
lows equal light and air in each room. As you 
enter the front hall, you find a handy coat 
closet at the right. A window on the stair 
landing admits light. 


Why Not Enjoy That 
New Home This Summer? 








The living and dining 
rooms are joined bya 
cased opening, so these two rooms stretch the 
full length o the house, seeming like one big 
room, with windows on three sides. 


The kitchen is roomy and cheerful, with 
two windows. Note the built-in pantry case 
and splendid arrangement. The upstairs 
rooms are well placed; a linen-closet is most 
convenient. The bath is large and well 
equipped. This is an amazing value at the 
oe Ss most popular farm home in our 

k. 200 others in our Free Book! 














We have but one life to live in this old world. Why spend it in an out-of-date, cramped, dingy, 
uncomfortable house? Why put up with the drudgery and inconvenience which only become 
harder as the years go by? Why make the children live under conditions that drive them 
from the farm as soon as they can get away? You don’t know what comfort there is in a new 
home like this! Lighter housework, step-saving, the pride of ownership, the joy of having 
everything modern and easy to take care of. The cost is so small—and you can even reduce 
that cost if you do part of the building yourself, as many do. 


Buy Direct From Mill 


—Save $200 to $2,000! 


ES esisint pee ee. eee wre een 





$220 is; 


The Gordon-Van Tine system means wholesale prices for you. 
We make all our own mill-work, cut material for hundreds of 
houses at a time, saw, notch and fit heavy joists and timbers 
by machinery at the mill, and sell to 200,000 customers. All 
of this saves you from 30% to 50%. Ask your nearest neigh- 





Gordon-Van Tine 
Quality Paint 


Goes further. Lasts longer, 


— kinds for every purpose. Garages 
ighest qual- 

ity house paint, $281 fx per $8QUP 
all colors. 


All material com- 


Clear White piste. Lumber 


Pine 5X dled and marked. 
Panel Door Build it yourself 


and save money. 


The Standard Door of 
America. Finest manu- 
facture, lumber *'A”’ qual- 
ity white pine. Size, 2-6 x 
6-6—1%% inch thick. 


Gordnvin SBS 


Tine Bargain 


Go rdon-VanTine Co. 


2 * ESTABLISHED LisHeo 1865, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


759 Gordon Street 











bor about Gordon-Van Tine quality and savings. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


654 Sizes and Kinds of 


Barns 


We are barn specialists. Get 
posted on latest ideas. Tell us 
what type of barn you are im 
terested in and we will design 
floor plan to suit. 

Barn No. 408 
Size 28 x 36 : 
Gambrel roof — strong, big 


loft capacity. 
Other sizes in $9 95 & 
Barn Book. 








20-Year 
Guarantee! 


We are the only 
concern in the build- 
ing business that 
gives you a 20-year 
guarantee on your 


Davenport, Iowa _ hore. 

















FREE BOOKS 


Bookof200 Building Book of 
HomePlans Material Barns 
Photos, floor Catalog 654 sizes and 


plans, specifi- 5,000 Bar- kinds of farm 
cations, color gains. Whole- buildings. 
pictures. sale prices. 






Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

759 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Send me Free Books and latest prices. 1 

expect to ; 
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